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Now You Can Afford a New Uniform 


for the Convention 


C 101 Leader’s Uniform. (Girl Scout Cloth) $6-60 $ 5.95 
C 141 French Felt Hat 6 6.00 


New Uniform Siet0)2— $11.95 

E ALL LIKE to look our best when meeting old friends again 

and when making new ones. First impressions are lasting. Put 
your “best foot forward” and attend the Convention in uniform. 


° 4 : : 5 e A careful check of necessary equip- 
It will be easy this year—with the new prices. The price of the 


ment will avoid worry and disappoint- 


leader’s uniform of Girl Scout cloth and the better grade felt hat has — ment and assure an enjoyable trip. 
95 . a ran ‘ . . 
been reduced 25 per cent, and there has been no change in quality © 466 Leader's leather belt $1.00 
of material or workmanship. M 531 Gvernighe bag 450 
, ° ‘ ° ‘ J 401 throb 00 
Use this savings to purchase the overnight bag which you will sure- jy 711 Official watch 750 
ly need on the train, or the warm flannel bathrobe with the insignia. | M 801 Girl Scout Kodak 6.00 
- e € J 356 Service silk hose. Lisle foot 
By adding a little more you can buy the official watch or the Kodak. and top. Russian Calf 1.00 
All of these items will be most useful, in fact necessary, for the full J 346 All silk hose. Service weight. 
5 F Medium brown 
enjoyment of a successful trip. C 961 Piqué facing 50 
Among other items you will need are: hose, an extra piqué facing, o™ Yo a ~ 
handkerchiefs, toilet kit, stationery and an address book. J 906 Linen handkerchief 25 
Box of 3 65 
M 501 Toilet kit 2.35 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE M 602 Correspondence cards 25 
M 603 Leader’s stationery 85 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. M 615 Address Book 20 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Look for the Girl Scout Trefoil Gd The Threefold Symbol of Integrity, Satisfaction and Economy. 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


T is a great temptation—and a danger, too—to 
I catalogue people. It is so easy, when we first 
meet someone, to say to ourselves, “Oh, she’s 
the athletic type,” or “She’s the studious type who is 
going in for honors at school and doesn’t care about 
parties and good times.” It isn’t until we get to know 
them better that people assume definite individuality, 
and often, even then, it is difficult for us to think of 
them outside of their first general category. 

Of course, our minds would be in a whirl if we 
didn’t do some pigeonholing. After all, certain things 
are like certain other things and certain people like 
certain other people. There’s no getting away from 
that. The danger is not in recognizing likenesses but 
in letting the likenesses blind us into being unable to 
recognize differences. And when we do that we are 
getting what might be called a “comic strip mind.” 
In the comic strips, you know, types are exaggerated 
to the utmost—the school teacher is angular and be- 
spectacled, the politician is corpulent and genial, the 
farmer is lean and drawling. This sort of exaggera- 
tion may be all right for cartoons and comic strips, 
but we know, if we are intelligent, that in life it is 
necessary to exercise more discrimination in our esti- 
mates of people. 

I first realized the stupidity of snapping people into 
index files and expecting them to stay there, when I 
was in my first year in high school. The three girls 
who got the best marks in my class during the first 
term happened all to be sober and plain and humor- 
less. So I dubbed them “grinds” and immediately 
assumed, with the rest of my little group of friends, 
that all girls who got A’s were rather dull socially. 

Then a new girl came to the school. Her name was 
Marjorie Harlow and she was one of the best-look- 
ing girls I ever saw. She had a grand sense of humor, 
was popular with both boys and girls and played a 
topping game of tennis. She was in several of my 
classes and, although I noticed that she seemed al- 


ways to be able 
to answer the 
questions in oral 
recitations and 
usually spent her 
time studying in 
study hour in- 
stead of planning 
a new party out- 
fit or writing non- 
sense rhymes as 
some of the rest 
of us did, I didn’t 
realize until the I 
marks were post- 
ed at mid-term 
that she was well 
up among the first half-dozen in the class. And when 
the finals came in June, she swept ahead of everybody. 

We were all amazed. A girl like Marjorie—gay, 
attractive, popular—winning honors! It upset all our 
pet ideas! Of course, she might be naturally brilliant. 
But we found she wasn’t; she really did study. 

“But, Marjorie,” I protested, “you don’t look like 
a grind. You like fun. You like sports and—” 

“What in the world has that got to do with my 
marks?” she laughed. “Getting through school is my 
job and I want to do it the best I can. But it needn’t 
prevent my enjoying myself in my free time, need it?” 

It was then I made up my mind that it was possible 
for a good student to be an all-round girl, that A’s on 
one’s class record didn’t necessarily mean being a 
wall-flower at dances, and that I would have to aban- 
don my assumption that girls who got very high marks 
were grinds and all grinds were bores. 

Since then I’ve been more careful about putting 
people in pigeonholes. They have such a disconcert- 
ing way of popping out and upsetting all the neat 
little ideas I’ve built up around them. 
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Ivs going to be 


easy to make good 


grades now! 


“ce 
T-ve so much pep now I just can’t 
wait for school to begin. Our doctor said 


I was always tired last year because I 
wore the wrong shoes. He told me if I’d 
wear my Buster Brown Official Girl 
Scout Shoes every day during the sum- 
mer he’d guarantee that by fall I’d feel 


better and have better posture, too. 


And he was right! I’ve this new pair 


for school—aren’t they good looking?” 


Reatty, it is remarkable how the 
new Buster Brown Oficial Girl Scout 


Shoes support your feet. The Ped-a- 


Pivot feature helps you stand and walk 


in a perfectly natural way—toes 
straight ahead. You will like all three 
of the smartly tailored official patterns. 
Sold by department and shoe stores 


everywhere. 


BROWN SHOE CO., Mfrs. - St. Louis 











Gl OUTS 
REGUS PAT OFF 
APPROVED SHOE 





FRICIAG = OSCOUT 
DAPIVOT HEALTH SHOE 


MANUFAC 


BROWN SHOE ¢ * COMPANY 





Look for the Official Girl Scout label, 
PIVOT emblem. 


and also for the PED-A- 


Oxfords .. $5 
and $5.50 
Boots... . $6 
and $6.50 


Sizes 24 to 10 
Widths AAA 
toD 


with 





Official Girl Scout Dress Pattern, 
sturdily constructed of Tan Calf, 
Flex-Dri leather sole and 
rubber heel. 


Buster Brown Official 
GIRL SCOUT SHOES 


with the 


PED-A-PIVOT feature 


* Retailers who sell “Robin Hood” and “‘ Central”’ 
footwear shave these same Official Girl Scout Shoes, 
marked “ Central’s Official Girl Scout Shoes.” 
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Up Mt Vesuvius 


By MARY REMSEN NORTH 


Mary Remsen North, from whose Journal this interesting account 
of her trip up Mt. Vesuvius is taken, is a Girl Scout and is 4 
sister of Bob North, author of several adventure books of travel 


: ON OUR way 


to the Pom- 
peii station we 
passed by St. Carlo 
theater, next in 
size to the Scala in 
Milan. Saw the 
Galleria. Passed by 
the King’s Palace 
with the marble 
figures on the out- 
side and also Cas- 
tillo Nuovo—New 
Castle—though it 
is very old. The 
gateway to this 
castle is all carved 
of marble and is 
called the Gateway 
of Triumph. The 
castle is now used as barracks for soldiers. 

The railroad ride to Pompeii was inter- 
esting, with red, smoking Vesuvius always at 
our left. From what we saw at Pompeii we 
could picture the people we read about in 
history and literature living their gay 
lives, the houses as they used to be and the 
chariots going up and down the narrow 
streets. From the train we saw a great many 
market gardens. They were arranged very 
prettily. The rows of colorful plants and 
flowers were even and all arranged for ir- 
rigation. It was a very pretty sight in- 
deed. 

From here we drove in rather a rickety 
carriage, at a lickety split speed through 
towns and up the mountain side to a little 
tavern where we secured saddle horses, a 
guide and a horseman to take us up to the 
crater of Vesuvius. This was a great lark and 
most exciting of anything we did. The one- 
armed horseman had about to pull Allen's 
horse almost all the way up. He'd kick him 
and twist his tail and push him. Mother's 
horse went in the lead; my horse was a nice 
little white one which the guide called “Spe- 
ghet.”” A great deal of macaroni is made 
around here and they call their horses maca- 
rone—which explains Yankee Doodle’s 
pony. My horse was small so they called it 
“Speghet.” The way was very steep and 
sometimes narrow and we had quite a time 
maintaining a firm footing. 

We climbed up and up and up. At first 
there was a road, and on both sides were 
grapevines and lupin growing. Lupin is a 
sort of bean, yellow colored. It is used for 
feed for horses, and people eat it a great 
deal in Italy. Up higher there were pine 
trees and a scrubby sort of tree with long 
catkins on it and a nut pod. As we went 
higher, the trees grew scrubbier until there 
were none at all. The road became a sandy 
trail. 

We stopped at a house way up to give 
the poor horses a five minute rest. I felt so 
sorry for them because the one-armed man 
treated them so badly and they were such 
faithful beasts and trying so hard to keep 
going. They puffed and wheezed from being 





out of breath—the 
road was steep and 
the sand, or rather 
gravelly lava, was 
so deep it was 
dreadfully hard to 
climb up. High 
up, the trail zig- 
zagged, it was so 
steep. Dear little 
“Speghet” worked 
so hard! Finally 
we reached the 
place, a very short 
distance from the 
top, where we 
were to leave the 
horses and climb a 
little distance on 
foot. 

Immediately, upon our arrival at this spot 
a funny little bent over man appeared with 
a cane and a knotted cloth—it looked like 
the big kerchiefs in which the contadini wo- 
men used to carry bread and other provisions. 
He held the end of the cloth out to Mother 
who put her hand in the loop, then he bent 
forward and with the help of his cane 
planted in the sand, he fairly pulled Mother 
up the very hard and steep part to the edge 
of the crater. The gravelly lava was so deep 
here it was very difficult to walk. Our feet 
sank way down and our shoes filled up with 
it. From the edge of the crater we looked 
down into what used to be the active part 
up until 1907. 

This looks somewhat like a huge mud cake 
with an uneven wrinkly crust still steaming, 
as if it had just come out of the oven. 
We looked down upon this, probably a hun- 
dred feet below us, and the embankment on 
each side was steep and shaley. In some 
places it was white, in others reddish, yel- 
lowish and black. Toward the center and to 
our left there rose a cone shaped mound 
with steep sides, from the center of which 
ascended billows of pink and white smoke 
—the candle on the mud cake! All the time 
there was a low rumble from the “candle” 
which every few minutes grew into a furious 
roar, and larger clouds of smoke with flames 
and balls of fire came shooting out. It 
sounded as though “Old Vulcan” were rag- 
ing with anger and shooting off the largest 
factory of fireworks in the world with a 
few munition plants thrown in for good 
measure. 

We had a wonderful view, seeing the 
whole bay of Naples, the island of Capri, 
the city, with Pompeii in the distance. We 
were about three hours making the horse- 
back part of the trip, up and down. I have 
climbed Slide Mountain, the highest point 
in our Catskill Mountains, four times. Vesu- 
vius, 1250 meters high, is about the height 
of Slide Mountain, but so much harder to 
climb, especially because of the deep, gravel- 
ly lava under foot. 

Climbing Mt. Vesuvius was a great adven- 
ture and I don’t think I shall ever forget it. 
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PINIONS vary, but are mostly favor- 

able, on the end of Face West and 
the beginning of Girl Wanted! Face West 
aroused more comment than any serial 
we've had in a long time, and we've already 
had lots of letters about Mrs. Bacon's 
story. We're hoping to hear from even 
more of you about The Laughing Princess, 
which starts this month. Clara P. Neel of 
Henderson, Kentucky writes, “I certainly 
did like the way Face West ended. The 
new serial is a good story, too, and I in- 
tend to read every single chapter.” Betty 
Stead of Orange, California says, “I have 
been reading THE AMERICAN Giri for 
nearly two years now, and of all the stories 
I have read in that length of time, I think 
Face West was the very best. I hope you 
can publish more of Margaret Young Lull's 
stories. I just know from the way the new 
serial started that it is going to be awfully 
good.” 


I AM writing to tell you how much I 

enjoyed the July issue of THE AMERICAN 
GirL,”” writes Jean Porter of Columbus, 
Ohio. “I thought Face West ended just as 
it should have. I’m so glad Arley was loyal 
to Bear Basin. Girl Wanted! doesn’t im- 
press me so much, but I'm willing to give 
it a chance. The illustrations are perfect— 
a trifle too perfect, perhaps. I like the illus- 
trations by Helen Hokinson and Catharine 
Lewis best.” Adelaide Boze of Richmond, 
Virginia says, “I just got my AMERICAN 
Girt and stopped reading a good book to 
read it. I am writing to tell how much I 
like the new serial. It’s just grand. Three 
cheers for it and the full-page illustration 
for that story. I thought it was just perfect. 
Face West turned out just as I wanted it to.” 


THINK that Face West was the best 

serial in four years, except for The 
House with the Cross-Eyed Windows,” 
writes Ruth Stevenson of Streator, Illinois. 
“Let’s have serials with lots of pep to 
them. And while we're speaking of peppy 
stories, I might add that Girl Wanted! starts 
out with plenty of vim and vigor. The 
illustrations for that, especially the largest 
one, are great!’ “Your new serial seemed 
really very poor to me,” writes Sylvia Ben- 
jamin of New York. “Most writers try to 
make you like their hero or heroine, but 
Miss Bacon has made me do just the op- 
posite. Kit Chalmers makes me think of a 
hard-hearted young woman who is sorry 
about her uncle's death only because he 
didn’t leave her more money.” 


HE last serial, Face West, ended satis- 
factorily but it wasn’t very thrilling,” 
writes Peggy Ross of Norwich Town, 
Connecticut. “You've never had a serial 
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Well, 
of All Things! 


that could hold a candle to Vagabond's 
Ward, in my opinion. I think I'm going 
to like the new serial. It has a good be- 
ginning.” “Face West was a grand story and 
ended just the way I had hoped it would,” 
Annette Daken of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts writes. “Speaking of serials, the 
new one looks good to me. I certainly hope 
Kit Chalmers gets that job.” 


HYLLIS FREAR of Evanston, Illinois 

doesn’t think that the Edjtor’s Trail gets 
enough mention. She says she gets lots 
out of the editorials. Dot Jones of Sey- 
mour, Connecticut says, ““What I especially 
liked this month was Along the Editor's 
Trail. 1 always turn to it before I've read 
most of the other parts of my magazine 
and this month I thought it was excellent.” 
“I like the editorials very much, and this 
month’s page was especially helpful,” 
writes Virginia Ellen Trisinger of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


MAnonie MURCH of Schenectady, 
New York writes, “It’s been quite a 
while since I have written to Well, of All 
Things! But the last editorial struck such 
a sympathetic chord in me that I felt as 
though I must write about it. It certainly 
is queer that all the interesting things that 
gitls do everywhere cannot be expressed 
well by them on paper.” 


OUISE SWEET, of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
writes, “I've taken THE AMERICAN 
Girt for around four years and at least half 
of these issues have been lent to all my 
friends. They became so interested in the 
magazine (they're all Girl Scouts, too) that 
they subscribed for it themselves. This 
morning the July issue came and I've read 
it all through already. Alice in Pantherland 
is best of all, I think. I like the Scatter 
stories most of all those printed.” 


AN EXPRESSION of the opposite point 
of view on Scatter comes from Janet 
Werner of Hannibal, Missouri, who says, 
“I think the new serial is very good. It 
isn’t impossible like that silly story, Alice 


in Pantherland. There was nothing to that.” 


“Alice in Pantherland was an awfully 
clever story,” says Kate Tupper of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, “but Scatter at her best can 
never rival Jo Ann. Please have another Jo 
Ann story soon.” Kate must have been glad 
to see Jo Ann's Musketeers in the August 
issue. Peggy Ross, who wrote about the 
serials, says, “I particularly liked the Scatter 
story this month. Sometimes I think she's 
ever so much nicer than Jo Ann, and then 
we get a good Jo Ann story again and I'm 
all for her.” Margaret Ann Higgins of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire says, “I like 
the Scatter stories awfully well but wish 
she didn’t always get out of her messes so 
easily.” Betty Lang of Pitman, New Jersey 
thinks that Alice in Pantherland is absolute- 
ly the best Scatter story we've ever had. 


ANOTHER story that has turned out to be 
pretty popular, too, is Luck of the 
Dunes. Margaret Wendell of Troy, New 
York says she thought it was great. She 
wants to know if we can’t have some more 
stories by Adele de Leeuw. Virginia Donley 
of Carlsbad, New Mexico says, “I think 
Luck of the Dunes is tip-top and I hope 
there are more stories to come by Adele de 
Leeuw.” Jane Stewart of Columbus, Ohio 
writes, “I didn’t like Luck of the Dunes very 
well. It seemed sort of unreal to me.” “I 
simply had to write and tell you how much 
I enjoyed the July number,” writes Sarah 
Overstreet of Norfolk, Virginia. “I es- 
pecially enjoyed Luck of the Dunes. It was 
grand. Please have more of Adele de 
Leeuw’s stories in the magazine.” 


ETTE EDMONDS of Shreveport, 

Louisiana writes, “I think the June 
cover of THE AMERICAN GiRL was the best 
we had had until then, and the July cover 
was even better.” Betty Lowe of Floral Park, 
New York says, “I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GirL for only a few months and 
I almost dance with joy each time a new 
one appears. The July issue has an especial- 
ly good cover—it's so real and cooling.” 
“The July cover was adorable and perfectly 
suited to the month,” says Janice Holter 
of Brooklyn. “Do have more of Joan Es- 
ley’s pictures again soon.” Arietta Hope 
Collins of Summit, New Jersey says she 
thinks the magazine is wonderful, even 
though she doesn’t quite like the July cover. 
Arietta thinks the girls are a bit awkward. 
“I must tell you how much I like the July 
cover,” writes Anne Bowden of Silver City, 
New Mexico. “All the covers have been 
good, but I like this one best of all. The 
colors are delightful and there is a lot of 
action. Somehow it’s quite refreshing to 
look at on a hot day. Maybe it's the 
splashes of water.” 
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The Laughing Princess 


awoke to the winding 

of a hunter’s horn. 
She sprang from her bed 
with fear clutching her 
heart, for the evening before 
she and her older brother, 
Hugh, had found a half- 
grown fox at the foot of the 
garden, and had put it in a 
temporary pen for the night 
—and she feared the small 
beast had escaped and that 
the hounds were after him. 

She flung a homespun 
mantle of scarlet cloth 
around her shoulders, then 
crept down the stairs and to 
the front door and shot back 
the heavy iron bolts. Once 
out in the soft spring air of 
early morning she flew down 
the hard dirt path to the gate 
in the rough wood fence that 
kept the fiercer of the forest 
creatures from the garden 
and, pausing only long 
enough to discover that the 
pen was empty and her fears 
realized, she flung wide the 
gate and stood just without 
it, waiting for she knew not 
what. 

It was not over-long she 
waited, for the panting of a 
fleeing animal came sharply 
to her ears. But only the sob- 
bing breath and the flash of 
the small reddish body showed the place where the panicky 
fox had passed by her in its rushing flight from danger. 

‘He has doubled in his tracks and seeks to find the safety 
of his pen again,” she thought, and running forward into 
the forest she went to meet the hounds. And as she tried to 
stem the tide of them the hunters came a-galloping, a rain- 
bow-colored crowd of men and women in their brilliant 
clothes. 

Ahead of them all rode a handsome man, tall and broad- 
shouldered and dressed all in green that matched the spring- 
time trees. His hair and beard were of a red-gold color and 
lent distinction to his face which was inclined to stoutness, 
and his eyes were as blue as the larkspur that grew so plenti- 
fully throughout England. His horse was as black as night 
and he rode as Rosamond had never seen another ride. 

“Oh, stop your hounds!” Rosamond cried, running a lit- 
tle toward the oncoming horseman, unmindful of her scarlet 
robe and loosened hair and brown eyes still bright from 
sleep. ‘Stop them, I pray you, for they have almost caught 
my fox! He passed this way only a moment before them.” 


Re sxcte coc BOLTON 





ROSAMOND RAN AND THREW HERSELF DOWN BEFORE HER 


A serzal of romance and adventure by 
MABEL CLELAND 


The man drew rein quick- 
ly and there was laughter in 
his eyes as he looked down 
at the girl from his great 
height upon the towering 
beast he rode. 

“So I must stop my 
hounds, my little maid,’ he 
said, “because they are too 
close upon the heels of Mas- 
ter Fox! That is as good as 
any reason I have ever heard 
for calling off a hunt! Since 
when have England's foxes 
been your care?” 

The others had drawn 
rein mow, too, and sat at 
ease waiting to hear what 
next the man would say. 
Only in the distance the bay- 
ing of the hounds came ever 
fainter to the ears and it was 
that sound that made Rosa- 
mond find her tongue again. 

“Ie is, perhaps, too late 
even now!” she cried, with 
flaming cheeks. “Hark! They 
have cornered him! Oh, are 
you not ashamed to take a 
life on such a morning?” 

The man’s expression 
changed. He raised a silver 
whistle to his lips and blew 
a mighty blast and a servant 
rode up and waited for his 
orders. 

“Call off the hounds, we 
shall rest here awhile. And 
if it is not yet too late, let the fox go free.” 

Rosamond could scarcely believe her ears and, turning, 
thanked the man. 

Amidst the crowd which now she saw as individuals, and 
not en masse as it had been before, there was a lovely girl, 
who rode forward and addressed the man. 

“Well, brother, must the rest of us await your whim 
again? But this is the first time I have known you to spoil 
a hune.” 

She was lovely, Rosamond thought, as she sat on her 
horse like any queen. Her riding habit was of soft russet 
color and went well with her gold hair and eyes as brown 
as a mole’s soft skin. There was a sweeping plume of black 
in her velvet hat, and one slender, small, high-arched foot 
peeped out below her riding skirt. Rosamond thought she 
had never seen a lovelier sight and would have stood gaping 
at her longer if the man had not spoken. 

“T have called off the hounds, sister,’’ he said in a voice 
that Rosamond felt was over-stern. “We shall rest awhile. If 
you would continue with the hunt, we will excuse you, but it 
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will be alone; the others rest with me as I have ordered.” 

“Why, he is even stricter than Hugh,” Rosamond 
thought, and wondered why the other maiden meekly bowed 
her golden head in answer. 

One or two of the ladies pressed closer and twittered and 
some of the men turned their heads as though they did not 
like the picture of the chastened maid, 
but one rode closer to her and Rosa- 
mond saw his hand slip out and touch 
hers as they passed. It was only a fleet- 
ing glimpse the girl had but she was 
glad that someone comforted the maid, 
for her brother had seemed unneces- 
sarily rude and overbearing. And al- 
though he had been kind to Rosamond 
and had called off the hounds, she felt 
herself resenting him, and because her 
heart was hot and all her ways impetu- 
ous, she turned from the man and ad- 
dressed the maid. 

“I’m sorry if I spoiled your hunt,” 
she said. “It was a small, half-grown 
fox I had befriended that the hounds 
did trail. I hope I may repay your dis- 
appointment somewhat by a draught of 
my mother’s mead, which is as good as 
any hereabouts, all say.” 

The huge man looked down at the 
girl and struck his mighty thigh with 
his huge fist and grunted, before his 
sister had a chance to speak. 

“I like the simple maid!” he said. 
“Come, let’s alight, and taste the fa- 
mous brew. There are not many in the 
kingdom such as she who can offer hos- 
pitality so lightly and so sweet. Thank 
you, little maid; you but lead the way, 
and we will follow.” 

He motioned to a servant to dis- 
mount and help the ladies to alight, 
and others came too, to help them, and 
Rosamond led the group of fifteen men 
and women through the wooden gate 
and up the beaten dirt path and never 
paused until she pointed out some rough wooden benches 
underneath the trees on which they might rest the while. 

“I must call my mother,” she said. “She will be glad to 
greet you.” And for some reason this made them all shout 
with laughter. Hugh met her at the top of the staircase and 
his eyes, as brown as hazel nuts, were round and looked as 
though they would pop out as he grabbed her arm and 
shook it. 

“What have you done, you little ninny?” he hissed. “Do 
you want to have us all sent to the Tower within the hour?” 

“I do not know what you are talking about,” she said in 
all sincerity. “And let me go now, please.” 

She chose a frock of russet color, too, to compliment the 
lovely maid below, and as she brushed her hair and curled 
the ends around her fingers she started back at what she saw 
in the mirror, for with the russet colored frock she seemed 
to have taken on a look of her below. Their coloring was 
the same, their height not quite, for the maiden in the gar- 
den was a trifle taller and looked a year or two the elder. 
But their eyes and hair and lips and figures might have 
made them twins! 

Rosamond looked closer and thought, “How strange that 
out of all the world we two should meet and be as alike as 
roses on a stalk. I shall call the likeness to her mind. She 
would, perchance, enjoy it.” 

She crossed the garden and the huge man started back as 
though he were actually seeing the girl for the first time. 
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“Egad!” he exclaimed, “are you a witch or something? 
Mary,” he called turning to his sister, “come here and see 
if your eyes have the same tale to tell as mine.” 

They all pressed forward and Rosamond saw the light of 
interest on their faces. 

“She is the image of me!” she, whom he had called Mary, 
cried in breathless wonder. 

Rosamond tilted back her head and 
laughed up at them. “The hair, the 
eyes, and features are the same, or 
nearly so, for I am but a poor copy of 
your beauty!” 

“Spoken like a courtier!” one of the 
women in the group said and laughed 
into the eyes of the hunter. 

Rosamond heard the jesting in the 
woman’s voice and turned, like the lit- 
tle virago she was, upon her. 

“I know nothing of the court nor of 
its ways,” she blazed, “nor do I want 
to learn. You know I speak the truth. 
There can be none as fair as she. I 
would indeed be the ninny my brother 
Hugh often calls me if I compared my 
gawky looks to hers. "Tis but the color- 
ing and the shape of us that is the 
same.” 

“And what more could there be?” 
the woman snapped. “Methinks you 
think a bit of Mistress Rosamond, 
which your brother tells me is your 
name—” 

It was the approach of Rosamond’s 
mother that checked the girl’s hot re- 
tort. Mistress Bolton came down the 
hard dirt path, a tray carried high in 
her hands, and on it pots of pewter 
holding her famous brew. Rosamond 
blushed to think of her forgetfulness 
of hospitality and flew to take the tray 
from her mother, who shook her head 
and carried it so laden directly to the 
tall green-clad hunter. She bowed be- 
fore him with down-dropped eyes and 
Rosamond stood watching her wondering why her mother 
who was stateliness itself and proud of the old name she 
bore, should so humble herself before any man. 

“May it please your Majesty to taste my homemade brew. 
It’s reputation has out-traveled it, I fear, but still it cools a 
thirst.” 

Rosamond looked in dumb-eyed wonder from her mother 
to the man who took the flagon. 

“His Majesty—” she said, not knowing that she spoke 
aloud, and the lady who had twitted her about her meekness 
and her manners laughed again. 

“And now she plays she knew you not!” she cried in 
well-assumed surprise and turning to the hunter. 

‘‘Nor did she, Margery. Such simpleness as hers could not 
have been assumed. She speaks the truth, I know.’’ It was 
the maid called Mary who spoke. “Come hither,” she com- 
manded. “I would see more of you.” 

Rosamond did as she was bid and went and stood before 
her in the white revealing sunlight. 

Mary took off her hat with the long black plume and 
tossed it on the table next to her. Then she took Rosamond’s 
hands and drew her closer. 

“Our hair—our eyes—our mouths—” she began looking 
intently at the girl. Then, turning to the man who had 
gently pressed her hand the time her brother had chastised 
her about continuing with the hunt, she said imperiously: 

“Come hither, Charles Brandon. You know me as well 
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as most. Do you see much difference in us, save that she is 
a trifle shorter and more slender ? And of course younger, too.” 

“You are much alike,” the man answered, but whispered 
so that only Mary heard, “but there is none in all the world 
who can compare with you, my sweet.” And Mary blushed 
beneath the look that passed between them, and Rosamond, 
seeing the look and the blush, felt her heart going out to 
them. 

“And now go and speak to my brother,” Mary said. “He 
minded not when you did not know him for the King. But 
now you do, you must make your curtsey,” and she gave 
Rosamond a little push. 

Rosamond turned to do her bidding and it seemed to her 
that her knees turned to water and that she would never get 
across the stretch of sward that separated her from the King. 
He sat and watched her coming, with keen blue eyes, and 
all the others watched her, too. 

It was Hugh’s imprudent face and startled hazel-nut eyes 
that saved her. So she sailed across the garden grass, her 
skirt caught up in either hand, and dropped a curtsey and 
thought, as she rested there upon the ground before getting 
to her feet again, how glad she was that her mother had 
taken all the pains to teach it to her as she had been taught 
when she was first married and lived at the palace when 
King Henry the Seventh, this King’s father, reigned. 

“Prettily done, my maid,” the tall man said graciously. 
“Now, we must be on our way,” and he got to his mighty 
height. ““Your brew was good, Mistress Bolton, and your 
daughter fair, too. Some day she must come to us at court 
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and see us at our best. Heigh, maid, would you like that?” 

Rosamond dropped another curtsey as Hugh held wide 
the gate for them to pass through and the servants brought 
the horses from the greenwood where they all had fed upon 
the tender spring leaves. Rosamond caught Lady Margery’s 
hand as she swept by, unmindful that she was a lady of the 
court and only wanting her forgiveness for her recent 
boldness. 

“I’m sorry that I offended you in any way,’ 
a low voice. 

But Lady Margery never answered or gave the slightest 
hint that she had heard the girl’s words. She snatched her 
hand away and swept past like a winter’s storm of ice. 

The Princess pressed her hand, and placed her little foot 
upon the palm of Charles Brandon and vaulted to the sad- 
dle. From there she waved to the girl and turned her horse’s 
head and trotted to her brother’s side. Rosamond stood and 
watched the last of them disappear among the forest trees. 
Soon even the gay sound.of their voices had melted into 
the rippling of the brown brook water. 

She turned as in a dream; Perhaps it had not happened 
after all! But no, there were the empty pewter mugs upon 
the table. 

“T thought I would drop down and die of surprise when 
I saw you marching in ahead of the King and all his court!” 
Hugh said for the twentieth time since they had gone. 
“Sweeping through the gateway in your night shift and with 
that old red mantle wrapped around you, and your bare feet 
peeping out at every step like any (Continued on page 33) 
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RUTH ST. DENIS IS 
NOTED FOR HER EX- 
TREMELY BEAUTI- 
FUL AND GRACEFUL 
ARMS AND HANDS 


[i YOU slouch and round your shoulders; if your back 





is curved; if your arms are ungainly and you walk awk- 

wardly—don’t despair. Really beautiful bodies are rare, 
and graceful posture, in almost any large gathering of peo- 
ple, is more often than not distinctly noticeable by its 
absence. But the grain of comfort in this depressing state- 
ment lies in the fact that it is possible to improve both your 
posture and your bodily contours, if you fon the right 
way to go about it. 

When we want the latest and most exact information 
about a subject, we always consult experts. So, when we 
are seeking ways and means of correcting faults in our 
bodies, we turn to the dancers, to whom the human body is 
an instrument of art and who must, if they are to be success- 
ful in their difficult profession, come as near as possible to 
perfection in proportion, weight and line. That is why a 
sculptor like Harriet Frishmuth uses dancers almost ex- 
clusively as models for her statues. 

Even though you do not intend to be a dancer and cannot 
spend the amount of time in developing grace and beauty 
that such people as Ruth St. Denis, Gambarelli, Carola 
Goya and Mary Wigman spend, you can tremendously im- 
prove your looks and add grace to your carriage if you fol- 
low the few simple exercises contained in this article. They 
are used by leading dancers of various types and they have 
been selected with a view to correcting the most common 
faults. You may need some of the exercises more than 
others, and some you may not need at all. But undoubtedly 
even the best of us will profit by a few that apply especially 
in each particular case. 

The first step is to take stock of yourself. Look in the 
mirror and write down your good points; then list those 
virtues of posture and figure you would like to have, but 


haven’t. After that you are ready to hear what the experts 
—the famous dancers—have to tell you. 

Although every dancer must have a perfect body, each 
type has a special beauty for which it is famous. For in- 
stance, Ruth St. Denis is said to have the most beautiful 
arms and hands in the world. These she attributes to the 
sinuous movements of the arms and hands in her oriental 





If You Want 
to Be Graceful 


—and who doesn’ t?—read what Miss 
Marsh, dancer and dance critic, has to 
say about the exercises she and other 


dancers have found most helpful 









dancing. Her students practice exercises for each finger, for 
the forearm, the upper arm and shoulder. For instance, they 
hold their hands up like an open flower. Beginning with the 
little finger they close it petal by petal. Now beginning with 
the thumb they open it again petal by petal. Practice this 
slowly at first, then quickly, and see how supple it makes 
your hands. For flexibility of the wrist, press your fingers as 
far back as possible. 

For the contour of the arms try this exercise: Raise your 
arm sideways to shoulder level, palms up. Now bend your 
elbows until they touch your waist. Raise the elbows back 
and up until they are shoulder high and your hands are at 
the waist. Keeping the elbows shoulder high, straighten out 
the arms, turn the palms over and start again. This exercise, 
if it is done accurately and quickly, becomes the move- 
ment which you have probably seen oriental dancers employ 
when they make their arms appear to be two coiling cobras. 

Speaking about arms and hands, a few days ago I was 
talking to Violette 
Chantal, the famous 
French pianist, and 
she remarked that 
nothing developed 
the arms more sym- 
metrically than 
proper technique of 
playing the piano. 
I looked at her 
arms and they were 
lovely. Here is an- 
other incentive for 
keeping your daily 
practice hour. 

Ballet dancers 
are famous for 
their lovely sloping 
shoulders, flat 
backs, and ex- 
quisitely arched 
insteps. They de- 
velop their shoul- 
ders and backs by 
pulling their shoul- 
der blades together 
and then pulling 
them down. Try 
this and then raise 
your arms forward, 
sideways, and up 
without raising your 
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shoulders the least bit. Do you feel the pull down your 
back? If you do, you will know you are doing the exercise 
correctly. If you are persistent, you will soon have the shoul- 
ders and back of a premiére ballerina like Gambarelli. 

To heighten your instep, rise slowly on your toes, all the 
time trying to push the instep forward. Now sit on the floor 
with your legs straight out in front of you. Without bend- 
ing your knees, try to touch your toes on the floor. To rest 
the muscles of the feet, try to point the toes toward the 
knees. Now bring your right leg up and rest it across your 
left knee. With your left hand pull the toes down—firmly, 
but not too hard—and with your right hand push the heel 
up toward the back of the leg. If you do this every night you 
will soon notice that your arch looks much higher and your 
feet look smaller as a result. 

Folk dancing is excellent for developing naturalness and 
freedom of movement. The English folk dancing, espe- 
cially, develops a springy quality that makes you seem very 
light and graceful on your feet. Try standing with your feet 
together and pointing straight forward. Now spring up and 
down without allowing the tip of the toes to leave the floor. 
When you can do this quickly 
and easily without losing your 
balance try jumping off the floor, 
but be sure you land without 
making a sound. Now run around 
the room, getting a spring into 
every step. These exercises de- 
velop the calf of the leg nicely 
and reduce the size of the ankles. 

The Slavic folk dance is fa- 
mous for its vigorous jumps, 
turns, and brilliant leg move- 
ment. Try this one for develop- 
ing your thighs. Bend your knees 
until you are almost sitting on 
your heels. Now stretch the right 
foot forward, place it back in 
position and stretch the left foot 
forward. Repeat. Now with the 
right foot forward, give a little 
jump and change, putting the 
left foot forward. Then repeat. 


GAMBARELLI, FAMOUS BALLERINA, HAS LOVELY SHOULDERS 
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By LUCILE MARSH 


If possible, try to join a folk dance group so that you 
can have all the fun of dancing, along with the exercise itself. 

The Spanish dancers are noted for their dignity of car- 
riage, their beautiful hips, and the splendid control in slow, 
languorous movements. Try this typical Spanish step. Stand 
on your right foot, point your left forward. Now lift the 
left leg slowly as high as you can, keeping the knee bent. 
Now slowly straighten the knee until the leg is straight and 
held waist high. Reach forward with the leg and stretch up 
very tall. Finish with little running steps. Repeat with the 
right leg. 

Tap dancing is good exercise for feet and ankles, and de- 
— remarkable speed and agility of foot movement. Be 
careful not to stamp too hard as this jars your whole body 
and strains the feet, often causing fallen arches. Many of 
you know something about tap dancing through lessons or 
through the article, Mary Ellen Taps, that appeared in THE 
AMERICAN Gi last February. 

The first exercise in tap dancing is to stand on the right foot 
and tap three times with the left toe. The first tap is made 
by hitting the floor with a crisp forward and upward move- 
ment of the toe. The second is 
made by bringing the toe of the 
foot back and down, and the 
third is made by dropping the 
weight on the ball of the left 
foot and freeing the right foot 
for action. Repeat with the right 
foot. These three movements 
should be done to one count of 
the music. 

For those who have already 
studied tap dancing, here is an 
interesting “break” you can work 
in at the end of a step. It goes 
very quickly and brilliantly, for 
it takes only four counts of the 
music; that is, one measure of a 
foxtrot. Stand on the right foot, 
tap the left foot forward and 
back. Hop on the right foot and 
step on the left foot (first count). 
Tap (Continued on page 37) 
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Always Trust Your Luck 


Stasia’s speech was impeded by the 
bunch of pins she held in her mouth. 
“Fun?” Cynthia frowned. “Yes, I 
suppose it is. I wouldn’t know how to 
be anything else. Ouch! That was my arm you were pin- 
ning.” She braced herself with one arm against the wall as 
the ship tipped at an angle. ““Make that sleeve as short as 
you can.” 

Stasia took the last pin out of her mouth. ‘‘Slip off your 
blouse now and I'll baste that up. You'll make a sweet 
pirate if pirates ever are sweet.” 

Cynthia, free of the blouse, turned to experiment before 
the long mirror, hesitating between the respective merits of 
a red bandanna handkerchief over her black curls and the 
more sinister effect of a black scarf which could be continued 
down into a black mask with eyeholes. 

Stasia bit off her thread. “There, that’s ready. When will 
you break it to Miss Mitchall that she’s got to wear a costume 
tonight?” 

Cynthia giggled. “You ought to come along and help. 
I'll wait until the last minute, I think, and then rush her.” 
She glanced towards the bed where a tall witch’s cap, made 
of green paper from the ship’s barber shop, reposed beside a 
green broadcloth cape, borrowed from Stasia, and a pair of 
Miss Mitchall’s own shoes now adorned with huge buckles 
of cardboard and silver foil. 

“T'll need some help with the wig and then I think we're 
finished.” The wig was of bright orange yarn, loosely knitted 


I: MUST be fun to be an artist.” 
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into a tight fitting cap of coarse net 
which completely covered Stasia’s sleek 
blond bob. 

“It needs tightening at the back. 
Wait a moment.” Cynthia braced her 
feet. ““Dash this boat, I hope she stops rolling before dinner 
or we shan’t have any dance. Do they have a costume party 
every trip?” 

“Uh-huh. Always the second day before we get into 
Cherbourg. Paris day after tomorrow. Aren’t you thrilled?” 

Cynthia, pinning the wig into a better fit, murmured a 
vague assent. But she didn’t feel at all thrilled. After eight 
days the ship was like another home in which she knew, by 
sight at least, almost every occupant. Paris was going to be 
new and strange. Oh yes, a grand new adventure, but some 
times she was frightened at the thought of it. So big, with 
all the street signs and the menus in a different language and 
so much that was new to learn. What if she failed to make 
good on the job that had brought her over—the dozen 
covers for Little One’s Magazine? Suppose she didn’t have 
the money to stay? Suppose she couldn’t make people un- 
derstand her French, even though Stasia had been coaching 
her all week? Oh, shut up, Cynthia! 

“Miss Mitchall’s the old girl I admire,” she said suddenly. 
“She’s got more courage! You know she’s returning prac- 
tically without a job and without money and she’s fifty if 
she’s a day, although she looks sixty, poor darling. I don’t 
believe she’s got ten dollars beyond her fare to London.” 

“What was she doing in the States anyway?” asked Stasia. 
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Stasia hadn’t, Cynthia thought, much imagination but 
perhaps that was because her father was president of the 
line. Look at this suite de luxe, the best in the ship. And 
if she had never earned her own living she couldn’t imagine 
what it was to be like Miss Mitchall. 

“Oh, she had some sort of governess job. But she’s En- 
glish, you know, and she didn’t come in on the quota and 
so she had to go back home. The family she was with are 
paying her fare, but that’s all. I wish—” she stopped. She 
was going to say she wished she could help her. 

Stasia looked at her watch. “It’s six, my dear, and dinner’s 
at half past seven. If you’re going to get your roommate 
into her costume—”’ 

“You're right, you’re perfectly right.’” Cynthia struggled 
into her wool dress, grabbed the black scarf, the buckled 
shoes, threw the blouse over her arm. “Here, give me a 
hand with the other stuff, will you? I'll take the hat.” 

Cynthia’s small cabin was down, down, two steep flights 
below the cabins de /uxe. Clean white corridors smelling of 
soap and sea and ship, doors shut and white, doors open 
and dark, doors open and lighted, a narrow corridor turning 
down to the left, two doors facing each other, the left one 
always closed. Cynthia often wondered about that door. She 
knew the cabin was occupied because the room steward went 
in and out, but no one else ever did. The door to the right 
was Cynthia's and Miss Mitchall’s. 

Stasia gone, Cynthia hustled out of her dress again, turned 
on the hot water, whistled happily. This was going to be 
fun tonight. 

Someone in the room across the corridor coughed, a man’s 
cough. Cynthia, turning off the hot water to listen, caught 

her own wide 
~~ gray gaze in the 

‘ mirror over the 
washstand and 
laughed to note 
how startled, for 
a moment, she 
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had looked. The night she had come on board, that left-hand 
door had been wide open and there had been a suitcase be- 
fore it, big and black with lots of bright stickers on it. 
Cynthia, hurrying along the corridor with an armful of 
last minute fruit and flowers had stumbled against it, and 
one particular paster, labeled “Ottawa,” had caught her 
artist's eye with its bright blues and oranges. 

Now the dressing gong sounded. Goodness, was it as 
late as that! 

The pirate costume had long black trousers, the full ones 
of Cynthia’s beach pajamas. A wide sash of twisted red and 
green bristled with an arsenal of silver paper pistols and 
knives. The white blouse, with sleeves tacked very short, 
bore a black silk skull and crossbones over the heart. She 
was tying thin thread on brass curtain rings to loop over her 
ears when Miss Mitchall pattered in, closing the door gently 
behind her. 

Miss Mitchall’s small sloping shoulders, claw-like hands 
and thin blond hair, now a dusty gray, were the charac- 
teristics of the story-book English governess, but her eyes 
gleamed brightly behind her spectacles and one felt that her 
spirit was unconquerable. 

“Oh, my dear, how sweet you look,” she twittered. 

Cynthia hung an earring over one ear and patted it with 
a slim finger to see if it would swing free. In a minute 
she’d have to break the news to her roommate, But Miss 
Mitchall had news of her own. 

“I just heard a voice across the corridor talking to the 
steward. It’s a man and he talks with a Canadian accent,” 
she whispered. 

They had both wondered about that room, for on this 
small ship everyone seemed to know everyone else, with 
that exception. Was he ill, perhaps, that he never came out, 
not even for meals? But there wasn’t time to discuss him 
now. 

“Hurry and get into your costume for the party,” di- 

rected Cynthia. “It’s getting awfully late.” 
“Costume? Oh, yes.”” Miss Mitchall was going to appre- 
ciate the little jest. 
“You mean my black 
dress.” 

“No, I don’t mean 
just the black dress,” 
stated Cynthia in what 
she hoped was a firm 
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tone. “I mean your costume. Stasia Carruthers and I made 
one for you this afternoon. You're going as a Green Witch. 
See here.” She took down the tall peaked hat, clapped it on 
the small gray head and turned her roommate to face the 
mirror. “Then the cape, like this.” She flung the long cape 
around the thin shoulders. 

“Oh, my dear, I couldn’t. I’m too old. What will people 
think.” Mildly clucking, continuing to protest, Miss Mitchall 
was shoved into her costume, into the shoes with the silver 
buckles, into the long green cape. Cynthia, against the 
other's mild opposition, patted rouge on the pale checks, 
then flung a towel over the cape and shook half a box of 
white talcum powder on the gray hair. 

“But, my dear,” beamed Miss Mitchall. ‘‘It—it makes me 
look so—so young.” 

Their progress through the corridors, filled with laughing, 
chattering groups in costumes, was a minor triumph and 
Cynthia was amused to note that, with the growing confi- 
dence in herself, Miss Mitchall approached the stairway to 
the dining salon like a princess approaching her throne. 
Cheers and a spatter of applause greeted their descent of the 
wide, shallow stairs and three tables claimed 
their company, but Cynthia looked around and 


made a quick decision. In a far corner sat Har- q “ 
x 


vey O'Neill as the Tin Woodman and Johnnie 
Graham, in sackcloth and straw, presumably 
a scarecrow. Miss Mitchall needed what only 
an Irish tongue could supply. Cynthia steered caf 
toward the small table. ie 

“May I introduce the Green Witch of 
Greenwich Village,” sang Cynthia above the 
hubbub. “Did you know that 
Green Witches had special magic 
and charms, much stronger than 
black and white ones?” 

“Special charms, certainly,” 
agreed the Irishman. “Come and 
castaspellonme, 
Miss Witch.” 
And he pulled 
out a chair for 
her. Cynthia 
took the one 
next to Johnnie. 

“Smart of 
you,” he whis- 
pered in her ear, 
“to give her a 
costume that 
went with her 


specs. It’s one 
of the best on 
the floor.” 


There was an 
almost continual 
pageant down 
the wide stairs. 
Stasia made her 
entrance alone 
and effectively 
in the long, slinky costume of a modern French doll. From 
the bright orange wig of knitted yarn, through the high 
bodice and long full skirt of brilliant reds and raw blues, 
to the absurdly high-heeled slippers of green satin and the 
painted circles on her cheeks beneath the wide-lashed baby 
stare she was perfect in every detail. Even to a price tag on 
her shoulder stating: ‘Twenty-five francs.” 

How she hated to have this end, Cynthia thought. Paris, 
surely, wasn’t going to be half so much fun. And never to 
see any of these nice people again—Miss Mitchall, for in- 
stance. It didn’t seem possible that you couid get to know 
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a person so well and then let her slip out of your life. 
Stasia was going to stay in Cherbourg for a week. Johnnie— 

“Where do you go, Johnnie?” she asked suddenly. 

“Straight through Paris and down to Provence.” 

She turned to O'Neill. “And you're going to Ireland, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes. Better come along,” he suggested. “It’s a bit of 
heaven.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s a song about that,” Cynthia laughed, and 
felt better. In fact, she could scarcely eat her dinner for all 
that was going on about her. Bright balloons bumped her 
elbow, a rain of multicolored confetti sprinkled the table- 
cloth and brilliant streamers of paper made rainbow arcs 
across the room, must be picked up and returned gaily to 
the sender. She hadn’t time to be blue. 

But after dinner the blues returned. The dance in the 
lounge, which she had looked forward to all day, began, 
after a waltz and a foxtrot, to fall flat. Everyone else seemed 
to be having a perfectly gorgeous time; even little Miss 
Mitchall was plentifully supplied with partners, but their 
enjoyment seemed only to increase Cynthia's gloom and 
every step on the dancing floor took 
her nearer to the time of leaving the 
ship, to the dreaded unknown. 

, i She knew what it was. She had 
p> Ff done too little work for days. This 
Be ms i wasn’t the first time that idleness 
;} had made her miserable. And it 
would be useless to explain this to 
her puzzled partners. Between 
dances she would slip off and dive 
below for her sketch 
Cen Drawing would 
ring the relief it al- 
ways had brought and, 
as for models, they 
were all about her. All 
she needed was her 
sketch book to make a 
record, not just of the 
clever costumes around 
her, but of the 
movement and 
the groups that 
the dancers 
made. Why not 
get it? Left for 
the moment, be- 
tween dances 
without a part- 
ner, Cynthia de- 
cided that she 
would, and sped 
down to the 
cabin. 

As she came 
along the main 
corridor, desert- 
ed now since all 
of the room ste- 
wards were at dinner, she heard a door banging, banging, 
with the slow swing of the ship, and irritably wondered 
why no one had fastened it. 

Turning down the small corridor that led to her own 
cabin she noted that the swinging door was that opposite 
her own. Cynthia put her hand on the knob and drew it to. 
But the door was partly wedged by a suitcase which had 
slid against it, the suitcase which she recognized as the same 
one she had tripped over when she first came aboard. Or 
was it the same? There was that Mexican Airways label, and 
next to it a circular yellow plaster (Continued on page 41) 
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OLLOW the fashion in neckwear 
Pai season and you'll add endless 

variety to your frocks. A change of 
collar and cuffs can transform an old dress into a new one, 
can change a school dress into one for sports, or can con- 
vert a street dress into one for more formal daytime oc- 
casions. 

Someone has said that we are “up to the neck in cotton,” 
and it is literally true, for many of the smartest collars do 
button right up under the chin—a style that is always flat- 
tering and becoming to the girl in her teens. Best of all, 
you can jump into them at a moment's notice, as the nicest 
ones are the kind that button on, and there’s no sewing to 
be done when you want to make a quick change. A happy 
thought for the girl who likes to sleep until the last minute 
in the morning, or the one who wants to dash off to a meet- 
ing or a game immediately after 
school, yet feels that she'd like 
to freshen up a bit! 

The neckwear shown on this 
page will brighten up your school 
dresses and will be grand to wear 
for those important sports events 
after school. A few simple school 
dresses can be glorified and made 
to look like a very extensive 
wardrobe if you have a generous 
supply of collars, cuffs, and bibs 
tucked away in the bureau 
drawer. 

I know you'll be quite en- 
chanted with the co-ed set of 
piqué with its shiny silver but- 





THESE BIBS WILL BRIGHTEN UP LAST YEAR'S DRESSES 
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eckwear for School 


By ANNA COYLE 


tons shown at the left, above. It is white, 
which makes it appropriate to wear with 
dresses of all colors, although the same 
style may also be had in a lovely soft maize shade that is 
charming with brown, or in light blue that goes so well 
with navy or black. 

The collar is made of three bias sections, one sewed on 
top of the other, and measures five and one-quarter inches 
wide when finished. The fabric is cut on the bias and folded 
double to form each section. The outside edges are stretched 
a little and the inside edges held in slightly, to make the 
collar lie flat. The neck line is finished with a narrow bias 
binding of the piqué. Notice how cleverly the collar buttons 
two ways down the front, and how smartly the cuffs flare. 

Another very wide puritanical set comes with deep, flar- 
ing cuffs and a wide round collar that extends well over the 
shoulders. An inch wide band 
comes around the neck and ties 
in a bow at the front. 

At the right of the co-ed set 
is am amusing set in red and 
white checked gingham, half in 
big checks and half in pin checks. 
It, too, is held in place with sil- 
vety buttons. Each section of the 
collar is made separately and 
faced with white lawn. In order 
that it may adjust itself comfort- 
ably to the neck the two sections 
are not joined at the back, but 
are caught together only at the 
point nearest the neck. The cuffs 
are (Continued on page 48) 
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“AND WHY DO I TRAVEL TO THIS DISTANT SPOT,” 
Tiere ELLIS sat quaking with de- 
light, as her family wailed over the 
horror that had come upon them. She 
was glad they were going to have neighbors 
that summer! 

“Why do I strain my resources to pay taxes 
on eight hundred acres of forest? Why do I 
travel to this distant spot, forty miles from 
a railway, ten from another habitation, if not 
for peace—utter peace ?”’ declaimed her hand- 
some father, Ellsborough Ellis, writer and lecturer, as he 
strode about the big living room of the — log cabin. 

“We will hear their terrible trucks go by, day after day, 
shattering our lovely silences!” moaned Trudy’s Aunt Er- 
mentrude, concert violinist and famous beauty. 

“And my heart,” sighed the picturesque Eleanora Ellis, 
modernistic painter, “my heart will be torn by the crashing 
of the trees! A tree is for nothing but beauty! How can any 
man butcher a tree?” 

“These trees,” said Uncle Ed mildly, ‘are for railroad 
ties and pulp paper. You like to travel, my dear, and no 
member of this family refuses to read newspapers. Espe- 
cially when they have pieces about any of you in ‘em.” 

Trudy caught a giggle in her bunched-up sweater. All of 
them could be good company when they chose, but not one 
had much sense of humor. Especially when the joke might 
be on the family. 

Now they went on as if Uncle Ed hadn’t spoken a single 
word, 

“And our blessed freedom!” mourned Aunt Eleanora. 
“With lumberjacks infesting the woods, we poor women 
folk will be prisoners indeed!” 
“Tush, tush and a couple of boshes!” said Uncle Ed. 
“Lumberjacks may be rough, but they’re seldom tough. 
Don’t be silly. Come on, Trudy.” He jerked his nice bald 
head towards the outdoors. Trudy nodded her thick brown 
mop of partly grown out curls in reply, and they sneaked 
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DECLAIMED ELLSBOROUGH ELLIS, “IF NOT FOR PEACE!” 


away to their favorite retreat by the lake. Their 
lake, almost! It was a sizable sheet of water, 
but Ellsborough Ellis had bought all the land 
surrounding it, except at the upper tip. That 
belonged to an estate that couldn't be settled 
until a lot of heirs came of age. It was inacces- 
sible, swampy. Ellsborough hadn't had a 
notion it would ever interfere with the para- 
dise he wanted to create for himself and his 
talented family. He had had no idea that his 
haven of quiet and isolation would ever be invaded. 

But, “ah the greatest lack of consideration, everybody 
seemed to have grown up at once; and the executor of the 
estate was lumbering off the trees. Worse, the shortest way 
to the railroad led near the Ellis cabins. The rambling old 
woods trail which they had considered theirs, turned out to 
be a public highway which they couldn’t close and which, 
as the lumber people had been using it for two months al- 
ready, was hardly recognizable now! 

“I think it’s simply keen, Nunky, this having folks 
around,” said Trudy, as she cuddled one hand in his and 
the other in her sweater pocket. Though it was a night in 
mid-June, it was chilly there in the north woods. They 
could look straight down the lake and see lights twinkling 
where lights had never been before. “I think they’re pretty 
—and friendly. It isn’t true that I'll have to stay home, 
is it?” 

“Utter nonsense!” exploded Uncle Ed. Trudy squeezed 
his arm. He was such a comfort! If it hadn’t been for Uncle 
Ed, she wouldn’t have felt at home in her own family! For, 
like her, he was just an ordinary mortal. She wished he were 
more nearly related. 

He was an Ellis, all right—father’s second cousin—and 
he was her uncle,too, having for some reason Trudy couldn’t 
fathom, married Aunt Eleanora when he was very young. 

"a hope you can persuade them of that,” she said wist- 
fully. “It’s lonesome up here. If I couldn’t go out in my 











Neighbors in the Woods 


boat, and swim and tramp 
and fish, I couldn’t stand it! 
I love the place, Nunky, but 
I hate deine everything 
alone! That isn’t any fun.” 

“It’s ridiculous and wrong!” answered Edward Ellis. 
“You ought to have girls up here with you all summer! 


Boys too! Oh, I know! You needn’t shake your head at me! . 


I guess I've lived with those temperaments longer’n you 
have! Pity, your father didn’t marry somebody who could 
stand ’em, as I can. The strain was too much for your poor 
mother! But don’t you let it get you, Trudy! Thin!: how 
charming they can be when they like!” 

“Oh, can’t they just! I guess they’re worth all we have 
to put up with, Uncle Ed. But I do wish you didn’t have 
to go so soon!” 

“That's the worst of being a plain business man. Nothing 
I can do up here! I feel it my duty to see you all safely in- 
stalled, and then it’s back to the Chicago mines for me!” 

“To dig up the money to keep things going here,” thought 
Trudy, and then felt guilty. The talented Ellisses were 
money makers—her father and Aunt Ermentrude made lots! 
But they failed notably at being money managers. There 
Uncle Ed had always ig and though only sixteen, Trudy 
had been helping, too, for some years. 

She was camp quartermaster and chauffeur, so next day 
when it was time to drive Uncle Ed to the distant station, 
she brought the old touring car they used here in the brush 
around with a flourish and drove him off alone. 

None of the others would drive if they could help it. 
Since breakfast occasional truck loads of logs had bumped 
past, and Trudy had decided the noise was better than the 
dust. Also it would be harder to drive on the winding one 
way road. 

But they met no one until they reached the highway. Then 
both gasped. For there was a truck undeniably going back 
for more trees, but it was driven by a girl! A tall girl, about 
Trudy’s age, with a mass of straight, light gold hair, big 
brilliant blue eyes sparkling in a handsome oval face, and 
dazzling teeth that flashed as she gave them a shy but 
charming smile. 

“Whew! A daughter of the gods, but undeniably Norse 
gods!” ejaculated Uncle Ed. “Maybe Providence is taking 
a hand, and you'll have some company after all, Chicka- 
biddy !” 

Trudy was so excited that the old car she was driving 
leaped about like a nervous heifer for a few moments. 

“Wasn't she rare, Nunky? Oh, glory, do you suppose the 
family in council assembled will consider her worthy my 
august notice? Oh, they must! She looks so very nice.” 

Uncle Ed grunted. He wasn’t so sure! He knew what 
queer things that well-meaning trinity of celeb- 
rities could do! You never could tell about them. 

In town, Trudy parked bramble-scarred 
Ophelia, so called because she was nice but 
nutty, and got from the garage the great and 
grand city car, used only when they went on 
regular roads. Uncle Ed meantime talked with 
his good friend, the store keeper, and when 
they had nearly reached the station he said, 
“Look here, Chick, Mr. Browning says that 
girl's as good as she looks. An orphan, daugh- 
ter of an old camp boss. Chap who’s running 
this camp, John Worden, worked under him, 
and so he and Mrs. Worden, both fine folks, are 
helping her. She’s just graduated from high 
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“MY GOOD GIRL, DID YOU EVER 
LIVE WITH ONE 
LET ALONE WITH THREE?” 


school, having worked her 
way through. Now, when 
uestion comes up, re- 

member I’m voting your way 

at the Council Fire! You tell 
the Big Chief that if Bob Browning says this Thyra Carsol 
and all the rest of that lumbering outfit are O. K., why 
they are, and he knows it. "Bye, dear! If you need anything, 
wire me on our regular terms, not forgetting that I was 
created just to give you lifts when you need ’em!”” 

“You're a darling!” said Trudy, and kissed his bald spot. 
But her thoughts, driving back to the village, were of that 
dazzling girl. Her conversation at the store and garage was 
of her, and as she started for home she hoped she’d meet 
her. 

She did, but not as she’d have chosen! 

Half way home there was an uprising curve in the road, 
picturesque but chancy. Having been well trained as to 
curves, Trudy gave a little toot which, to her consternation, 
was answered by a blast alarmingly close! 

Trudy threw on her brakes, and stopped with Ophelia’s 
radiator cap nuzzling affectionately against the bumper of 
the same truck, driven by the same girl! 

“Jerusalem, that was a near thing!” ejaculated Trudy. 

“Oh, if you hadn’t blown your horn—how could I be so 
careless!’’ cried the other, as both girls jumped from their 
seats. ‘“There’s never been anybody but us using this road 
before—and I was thinking of you, too, and how you must 
be at home, and longing to know you! And now you'll never 
have any use for me again, will you? For you are Miss Ellis, 
aren’t you?” 

Trudy snorted. “Piffle! I nearly ran into you, too! I'm not 
Miss Ellis. I’m just Trudy. And I’m a lot crazier to know you 
than you can be to know me! I do get so lonely up here!’ 

“Lonely? With those three geniuses, and that darling old 
colored couple, and that precious dog—” 

“My good girl,” broke in Trudy, “did you ever live with 
one genius—let alone three? Then you know not whereof 
you speak! And while Birdie is a solace and Bub a joy, you 
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must have noted that she weighs over three hundred pounds, 
and he’s nearly sixty. And as for Miss Cameron, she’s only 
a toy poodle. No big dog allowed, because of the deer and 
the bunnies and birds. And since Miss Cameron got porcu- 
pine quills the first year, she won't go into the woods. So 
you see, in the midst of many I’m alone! Are you in a 
rush now?” 

“I generally am! I’m not taking these logs to the station, 
but to town, where one of the men will take them on while 
I come back with Billie Worden. I ought to hurry. We need 
some of the supplies Billie went to buy for supper.” 

“Oh, dear, and time’s the thing I have the most of!” 
sighed Trudy. “I'll wait until you come back.” 

“But then I'll have to hurry to — Mrs. Worden! As 
there are only sixteen men on this little job, and only five 
in the family, we didn’t bother to hire a cook.” 

“Shades of my ancestors! Twenty-one people to feed! 
Oh, well—” 

She looked so disappointed that Thyra found courage to 
say, “If you don’t mind jolting, ride in on the truck with 
me. Then we could talk.” 

“I'd adore it! What if it does bump? I guess I'm as well 
glued together as you are! I'll crowd Ophelia into the 
brush. There now, old girl, sit tight until I come back! 
My stars, what fun!” 

Trudy grinned happily on the high seat. Her teeth did 
jump up and bite her tongue as they started, but what mat- 
ter? She liked Thyra better every minute, and was sure 
Thyra liked her. And Thyra was doing real work—man’s 
work just now! Trudy thrilled at the thought. In the village 
Thyra introduced her to the man who was to take the logs 
on, and Trudy liked him, too. He was a slim, quiet, gray- 
eyed young fellow, who seemed to have no name but Doc, 
given, Trudy was told, because he had such a knack at 
patching up sick animals, and sometimes even people. 

Billie Worden was a tow-headed boy, so young Trudy 
ae at the thought of his driving a car, and so shy she 
could win nothing but frenzied blushes from him. However, 
she didn’t want him to talk. She wanted to talk to Thyra. 
They tossed some of the bundles from the back seat of the 
sedan to the front, making enough space for both to crawl 
in behind, though Thyra was cushioned on a sack of flour, 
and braced a jug of vinegar between her feet, while Trudy 
shared her space with a crate of eggs and a new broom. 

As they approached Ophelia, Trudy’s heart sank. Her 
aunts took sedate walks every day, in the interests of health 
and beauty, and they had discovered her abandoned car. 
With agitation, they waylaid the approaching strangers, and 
their expressions when the missing niece appeared, would 
have made Trudy laugh, had they not boded so ill for the 
future. 

She achieved introductions, hoping Thyra’s charm would 
win. But Thyra was obscured. The flour forced her head 
so high she had to scrooge to look out, and her expression 
was wooden. Really, that was to her credit! 

For the Ellis ladies were odd figures. Aunt Eleanora had 
devised for them a sort of Dianalike kirtle, which they wore 
with grace and dignity. But Grecian sandals had proved far 
from pleasant in a country where mosquitoes, deer flies and 
those unspeakable little pests called ho-see-ems ranged, so 
beneath the kirtles were heavy, high laced boots. Also, each 
felt that the hair was benefited by freedom, so each lady 
wore a long tail of dark hair down her back, each mature 
face being backed by a little girl bow of ribbon. 

Guys! That’s what they were! Nutty guys! Trudy was in 
no mood to stand the gentle scoldings she got as she drove 
them home. She fled at once to her father, but the aunts 
were close behind, and Ellsborough Ellis caught his head in 
a gesture of tragic bewilderment, as his women folk all 
talked at once. There no longer was any peace in the woods. 

Numbers won. Trudy was forbidden to have anything 
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whatever to do with anyone at the lumber camp, and at 
once shut herself in her room, refusing supper, and emitted 
a good gusty sob whenever she thought she heard feet com- 
ing her way. For they'd be sorry! They'd all try to get her 
to come and eat. They'd all bring her tidbits. They all loved 
her, but oh, how they all did boss her! How could she go 
on standing it! No use wiring Uncle Ed yet. He was taking 
a short business trip, and would be hard to reach. But she’d 
do it as soon as possible! This wiring was an old arrange- 
ment between them. They were extravagant with telegrams. 
But the others were so extravagant with everything, they 
didn’t worry about it. For getting help from Uncle Ed had 
boosted Trudy over many a hard spot. She couldn't tele- 
phone, for there was no line connecting with the outside 
world nearer than the railway station. But they had a private 
line to Mr. Browning’s store, and he had one to the railway 
station, and Trudy and Uncle Ed had evolved a code, which 
thrilled her and amused him. 

After awhile Birdie’s big black bulk obscured Trudy’s 
window, and from her hands she accepted a tray of goodies, 
but she waited until everyone was in bed before she lit her 
lamp and put her message into code. 

The next two days were trying. The first afternoon Thyra 
and Billie drove up. She saw them coming and bolted, in- 
sisting that her father tell them the awful prohibition placed 
upon her. 

But Ellsborough Ellis, though he could be distant, could 
not be unkind. He evidently didn’t make matters clear, for 
next morning Mrs. Worden drove up with Thyra, all ex- 
pectancy, beside her. Luckily for Trudy, Aunt Ermentrude 
was still at breakfast. 

“You must go,” whispered Trudy. “I won’t insult my 
friends! If they must be insulted, you do it! I think they’re 
wonderful!” 

“Insult! My dearest! Simply to tell them that we come 
here to be alone after city crowds have worn upon our 
souls all winter?” said Aunt Ermentrude mildly. ““No one 
could be angry at the demands of genius for solitude in 
which to grow greater?” 

“But, you see, I’m no genius—hurry, before they come 
in!” 

Aunt Ermentrude saw the tears in Trudy’s eyes. She saw 
also all Thyra’s claims to admiration, and that Mrs. Worden 
was a pretty, pleasant, homey little woman. But, neverthe- 
less, Trudy could hear her pleasantly but firmly laying down 
the laws of the clan. Trudy’s soul seemed to shrivel. Never 
would the proud Thyra come there again! More than ever 
would the young people in town grin and gossip about her, 
about how “high hat” she was. 

High hat! She, Trudy Ellis, who asked nothing better 
than to be friends with them all, and tramp and dance and 
swim and picnic and laugh all summer long! 

Trudy spent the day in sulks and tears, talking to no one 
but black Birdie, who sympathized as much as did Uncle Ed, 
and to little snowy Miss Cameron, who made her pink 
tongue into a handkerchief for Trudy’s tears, and comforted 
her as much as a little dog could. And next morning she got 
her wire through to Uncle Ed. By night she was almost 
feverish with waiting. But there was no reply. At supper 
time, Aunt Eleanora looked at her anxiously, and even her 
much absorbed father noticed her sad face and put forth 
almost all his powers of entertainment. But Trudy knew 
all his arts, pot | was simply bored. 

Her answer came at noon next day and she rushed to 
decode it. It was: “Appeal to better natures stop suggest 
missionary work among natives stop may be hard on natives 
but helpful to you.” 

As the meaning sank in, Trudy whooped with joy, and 
her father, on his way to his study, came over and kissed her. 
“Cheer is best!” he said. “Sorry I am to deny you anything, 
but impulsive, imitative as you are, (Continued on page 32) 
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HIS year, 

why not say 

it with gar- 
dens? I am taking 
for granted that 
you are interested 
in the delightful 
pastime of creat- 
ing pictures with 
tiny plants, moss, 
stones and twigs. 
An indoor garden 
not only makes an 
attractive center- 
piece but adds to 
the charm of any 
room. And since 
growing things 
are always fasci- 
nating, I can think 
of no more pleas- 
ing gift for either 
Christmas or 
birthday than one 
of these little in- 
door gardens. The 





TALL AND SHORT 
PLANTS ARE AR- 
RANGED ON EITHER 
SIDE OF A TINY PATH 
LINED WITH PEBBLES 
IN THE DISH GAR- 
DEN SHOWN HERE 


another in a glass 
rose jar. I found 
that those in the 
open dishes re- 
quired careful 
spraying with wa- 
ter every day— 
not too much, 
however, or the 
roots would be- 
come sour. But 
the garden in the 
covered glass 
bowl, which had 
a very small top, 
not only thrived 
better than the 
others, but it rare- 
ly had to be wa- 
tered. 

An idea! My 
next venture in 
gardening was 
started with plants 
bought at the five- 
and-ten cent store, 


very tiny ones which I placed in 
will make unique a long, narrow 
Christmas cards. glass aquarium 
Moreover, work- OOT ar ‘S } S covered with a 
ing with these sheet of glass. 


little gardens not 
only is a pleasure in itself, but also it teaches a great deal 
about the sort of gardening that is doneon a much larger scale. 

September is none too early to begin making these gar- 
dens, for they will improve as you work with them, and the 
woods and the fields and the brookside are full of treasures. 

Last summer it was my good fortune to spend the latter 
part of August on an island in one of the lakes of the 
Adirondacks. I was entranced with the tiny moss cushions, 
the beautiful green of the liverworts after the rain, and the 
jewel-studded gray coral of the lichens. Such loveliness 
could not be left, so I gathered a tiny clump of polypod 
ferns—roots and all—that I found growing in a clef: of the 
rocks. I put a little wet moss in the bottom of a shallow 
white bowl which was the only available container, set in 
my bit of fern, added a plant or two of wintergreen, a few 
short sprays of partridge vine with its red berries, covered 
the roots with tiny tufts of golden green moss and finished 
off with bits of liverwort and lichen. My first dish garden 
was done! It was so lovely that I tried another. This time 
a tiny fir tree was set amid miniature mountains of moss, 
and the valleys below planted with tiny ferns, gathered, 
roots and all, from rotting logs. 

When I left camp, I packed my treasures in a tin box, and 
proceeded to make gardens for all my friends. Some of the 
gardens were planted in shallow bowls, one in a platter, and 
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This has proved 
the best adapted for the city apartment, for, although the 
open dish gardens are delightful and may be all right in 
the country where there is less dust than in the city, they 
require more care than those under glass. In the glass- 
covered gardens the plants are protected from dust, dry 
air and sudden changes of temperature, and grow very 
rapidly—so rapidly, in fact that only very slow growing 
plants and very small plants should be used. The glass cov- 
ered garden is self watering, for it is a little world in itself. 
The water breathed off through the leaves of the plants is 
condensed on the glass walls and falls like rain into the 
earth. For these reasons the covered garden is easier to take 
care of and grows more luxuriantly than the open gardens. 

Any covered glass bowl that is deep enough to carry the 
whole plant is suitable for this purpose. I have used both 
the little glass rose bowls and the little aquariums that can 
be bought for ten cents, as well as a larger aquarium. Some 
day I am going to try making a garden in a glass cider jug. 
Perhaps you have seen them. 

“What do you need to make these gardens?” you ask. For 
the open gardens almost anything may be used for a con- 
tainer. Bowls, large or small, coverless. vegetable dishes, 
baking pans painted in black or bright-colored enamel, will 
all serve the purpose provided they are from three to six 
inches deep. To make simple gar- (Continued on page 37) 








Number 780—This dress is made up in 
Persian green tweed-like woolen with 
wide brown suéde belt. The softly fall- 
ing tucked collar is effective in sheer 
plain brown woolen. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, and 36, 38 and 40. Size 
16 requires 3 yards of 39 inch material 
with 34 yard of 35 inch contrasting 
material for the collar and cuffs. 


Number 682—You'll need a simple 
dress this fall for school wear. A sheer 
woolen is lovely in this model. At the 
front, there is an inverted plait that 
provides ample width to the skirt. Sizes 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2Y% yards of 39 inch material with 2 
yards of plaiting to trim the neck and 
wrists. : 





Number 811—Here’s a popular model. 
A tweed-like woolen in brown made 
the original. The collar and cuffs were 
of orangey-red woolen. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38 and 40. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39 inch material 
with 1 yard of 35 inch contrasting and 
234 yards of binding. 


Number 3082—This dress is brown 
and red plaid gingham. The Peter 
Pan collar and flared cuffs are white 
piqué. The tie is red silk, and the belt 
red leather. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 10 requires 234 yards of 39 
inch material with 5g yard of 35 inch 
piqué for the collar and cuffs. 


These patterns may be bought for fifteen cents each from American Girl 
Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Just send stamps or coins. 
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THOROUGHLY 
FRIGHTENED, KIT 
STARED AT THE HOLE 
WHERE MR. WILL 
HAD DISAPPEARED 


For what has hap- 
pened so far in this 
story, please turn 
to page forty-four. 


HOR- 
OUGHLY 
frightened 

now, Kit stared at 
the hole _ into 
which Mr. Will 
had disappeared. 
Then she sank 
down by the dog 
and tried to think. 
She wanted noth- 
ing now but to 
get away, but how 
could she with 
those two behind 
her? They had 
whistled back to 
Mr. Will, and 
what could she 
say to them? Miss 
Smith had sent 
her to New York 
to get her away, 
of course. What 
a fool she had 
been not to see it! 
With a shiver she 
admitted that she 
didn’t want to 
meet Miss Smith 
in those woods. 

But Kit was 
plucky and ob- 
serving, and she 
knew that the an- 
swering whistle 
had come from the left. Sup- 
posing she crept in the op- 
posite direction, away from 
both houses, and retraced her steps later? It wouldn’t be 
very far to Mr. Brady’s, the plumber’s house, and she could 
telephone from there. 

Not daring to discourage the dog, who had risen and 
was following her, as a matter of course, she crept as quietly 
as she could off to the right, refusing to let her mind dwell 
on the picture of Liza and Mr. Will disappearing into that 
ghastly hole. 

“I must just think of getting to Brady’s,” she told herself. 
“As soon as I get near enough, I'll send the dog back.” 

But she stopped with a cry of relief at the sight of Mr. 





Brady himself, sitting under a big beech, his hand in his 


pocket. The dog began a low growl and stiffened, but Mr. 
Brady put out his hand and said in a low, worried voice, 
“Stop him—keep him quiet, for gosh sakes, can’t you? Here, 
sir, here!” 

But the mongrel would have barked had Kit not soothed 
him, whispering to him, and convincing him that her friends 
must be his. He subsided somewhat, but kept on growling. 
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Mr. Brady 
looked relieved. 
“Just keep him 
quiet—and_your- 
self, too, will you, 
Miss Chalmers?” 
he said, so low 
that Kit had to 
come close to hear 
him. ‘“‘How the— 
how'd you come 
here, anyway? We 
thought you was 
in New York. 
You wasn’t going 
to the house, was 
you?” 
‘“*Well—lI 
thought maybe I 
ought to,” Kit 
whispered, “but 
I got scared.” 
Mr. Brady 
made a queer face. 
“That's good,” 
he muttered. “I’m 
glad you did. It 
ain’t a very heal- 
thy house for you, 








IN 





just at present, 
Miss Chalmers. 
Stay right here 


—and mind that 
dog. We had to 
take a chance on 
him and it worried 
us. Not that we couldn’t han- 
dle it all right, but we didn’t 
want to. Did you see that 
young man, maybe? Do you know what he’s doing?” 

“Mr. Will? Yes, I did,” she whispered. “He's hiding 
in that garbage hole with Liza, I’m sure.” 

“Um,” said Mr. Brady. “Well, you stay right here till 
I tell you to beat it, and then you beat it—understand. Get 
right to our house, and keep in the woods. There’s nothing 
going to happen to you, don’t you worry.” 

“But Miss Smith’s here—and John Lopez,” she whispered. 
“I heard them whistling to Mr. Will.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“That wasn’t your Miss Smith,” he said. “She left here 
long ago. That was—” he paused and whistled softly twice, 
and two whistles answered him. A soft crackling was heard 
and through a gap in the trees Kit saw a tall, business-like 
fellow in olive uniform with a pistol in his belt. 

Mr. Brady waved his handkerchief to the stranger and 
pointed to Kit and the dog. The man waved his own and 
stepped back. Then Mr. Brady turned toward Kit again. 

“You get right along now, and the dog with you, if he 
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will,” said Mr. Brady hurriedly. “The officer’ll look out for 
you, all right—Sergeant Fyffe, his name is. But beat it, un- 
derstand? There’s nothing you can do here and I wouldn't 
want anything to happen—ah! No good! Lie down! Get 
right down flat this minute!” 

For a pistol shot—another, and another, crashed out from 
the direction of the farmhouse and a loud shrill whistle 
pierced the echoes of them. Kit fell, trembling as Mr. Brady 
— her down, and lay on the moss. He knelt, crouching, 

eside her, his hand in his pocket. The dog dashed off bark- 
ing, and from all around answering whistles shrilled through 
the tree trunks. Kit saw three olive figures rush out of the 
farmhouse and two more coming from the shanty to meet 
them. The officer who had waved to Mr. Brady ran past 
them, his revolver in his hand. 

“Stay with the girl!” he called as he dashed by. “We 
can take care of it!” 

“Oh, Mr. Brady! Oh, what is it, please!” Kit cried, 
thrilled with a strange excitement besides her terror. 

“Just you lie quiet now,” the plumber answered, breath- 
ing quickly. ““Nothing’s going to happen to us! Nobody’s 
got anything against you, you know!” 

““But—but—will those men arrest Mr. Will?” she begged. 
“Will they hurt him?” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” he answered with a short dry laugh. 
“Mr. Will, he’ll look out for himself, I guess. He’s a pretty 
cute one, Mr. Will is! Some nerve, that lad!” 

Not a sound came from either house and the strain of the 
two in the woods relaxed a little. Kit sat up cautiously. 

“Oughtn’t you to go and see—” she ventured, but Mr. 
Brady shook his head. 

“I got my orders, Miss Chaimers,” he said briefly. “It 
don’t do to disobey those boys, believe me. They shoot!” 

Kit shuddered and sat as still as he. 

Suddenly the kitchen door of the farmhouse flew open 
and one of the olive uniformed men came out half leading, 
half dragging Manny Lopez who, as he 
pulled away from his escort, limping and 
tugging, showed that they were fastened to- 
gether by an arm of each of them. Behind 
them John Lopez appeared, linked to an- 
other uniform, and behind him again, Liza 
in the old mackintosh, and Miss Smith, hat- 
less and dressed oddly in a stained, torn 
smock, stood stiffly, each close to an officer. 

“Got ‘em all, 
by George!” Mr. 
Brady cried excit- 
edly, jumping up 
and pulling Kit to 
her feet. “What 
do you know, hey ? 
‘Lucky Bill’ they 
call him, and I 
guess it’s true! 
Well, that’s that, 
Miss Chalmers, 
and now you and 
I needn't be on 
our stomachs any 
longer.” 

“But—but Mr. 
Will?” Kit qua- 
vered, pulling 
Mr. Brady's coat. 
“Did—did they 
get him too, Mr. 
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child! What did you think?” he said smiling. “Didn’t you 
know? Mr. Will got them! He bossed the whole job! He’s 
been after ’em all summer! Came up from Washington, he 
did, and fooled everybody, includin’ me. He got in with 
that gang o’ crooks last spring and stuck to ‘em like a burr 
—he’s pretty slick! He’s a gov’ment man, Mr. Will is— 
Secret Service, you know.” 

“Oh!” Kit cried excitedly. 

“My wife seen him snooping about here this spring. She 
mentioned it to me, and I sort o’ kept my eye out for him, 
and one day I caught him. He made out he wanted to rent 
the house, and I thought the quickest way to get rid of him 
was to show it to him—wé kept the key at our house, you 
know. So I took him all over it, and I wouldn’t wonder if 
Mr. Peterson would have signed up with him, but for just 
one little thing—” 

Mr. Brady paused and stared at the strange, stiff group 
near the kitchen door. Miss Smith, close to her uniformed 
partner, was walking away stolidly with him, having been 
helped off with her soiled smock, and Manny, bent and 
shrinking, followed her with his escort. But John Lopez, 
arguing and shaking his head, appeared to be insisting upon 
something, and Liza, jabbering loudly, pulled and twisted 
obstinately against the tall olive figure beside her. He stood 
in his place like a rock, only bending over her suddenly as 
she dropped to the ground and sat there defiantly, and Kit 
saw something she had read of, but never seen—a slender 
chain that stretched from her wrist to the man’s. 

“Is that—are they handcuffs?” she asked staring, and 
Mr. Brady nodded. 

“That’s just what they are, sister,” he answered, “and 
well deserved, believe me! My wife never liked the idea 
of you ladies being neighbors to those people, even before 
we knew as much as we know today.” 

At that moment Mr. Will appeared in the kitchen door, 
walked up to the crouching couple and said a few words 
sharply, shaking his finger warningly 
at the woman. John Lopez turned his 
head, answered, then at a sign from 
Mr. Will, moved toward Liza, pulled 
at her shoulder, and she rose suddenly 
and walked on with her guardian. 

The strange, silent procession 
moved off around the house and Kit 
saw them no more. 

“Good riddance to bad rubbish!” 
said Mr. Brady. “No, no, Miss Chal- 
mers, you wait right here, alongside 
o’ me. Soon as he’s ready for us he'll 
let us know. You mustn’t get too ex- 
cited now. How on earth did you 
come to be here, anyhow? The Cap 
never thought you was here!” 

“Oh, I just—’ Kit began, but sud- 
denly changed the subject. ‘““What was 
the ‘one little thing’, Mr. Brady,” she 
asked hastily, “that kept Mr. Will 
from renting the 
farmhouse ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. 
Brady smiling, 
“that was where 
he sort of slipped 
up for once! I 
seen him talking 
to John Lopez one 
evening, way off 
down by the river, 
where I had a job 
o” plumbin’ and it 
kind o’ stuck in 
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my mind, see? So I mentioned it to 
Mr. Peterson and he says right away: 

“ “That's enough—I don’t know the 
man, but I do know Lopez, and I 
won't have any of his friends mixed 
up with that property, if I can help 
it!’ 

“When you folks come out here 
to live, I never gave it a thought any 
more, nor I never seen him. But when 
you got that job, and Mr. Peterson 
being away and all, I told my wife to 
sort of keep an eye on the house. She 
was out huckleberryin’ one day and 
she thought she seen that little feller 
‘round in the woods an’ she told me 
about it. So when I seen him in that 
car o’ his and realized that he was 
kind of a boss of yours, I went right 
up to him and told him we was near 
neighbors, and well-known to Mr. 
Peterson, and I'd be glad to know 
the ins an’ outs of him bein’ so much 
interested in the woods ‘round the old 
Chalmers place. 

“Well, he gave me a look and he 
says, ‘I guess you're the man I’m look- 
ing for, Mr. Brady,’ and he put me 
wise to the whole thing. 

““There ain’t anything going to ep 
happen to Miss Katherine,’ he says, 
‘that we can’t tend to between us, 
Just keep your eyes open and your mouth shut,’ he says, 
‘and I wouldn’t wonder if we pulled this off’—which you 
see we have!” 

“But what were they doing? What did they want?” Kit 
asked impatiently. ‘““Were they going to burn the house, 
Mr. Brady?” 

The plumber grunted. 

“Between you and me,” he said, “I think the whole 
bunch of ’em is loony! It’s no odds, 0’ course, so long as 
he’s got ’em, but it ain’t likely there’s anything into it. 
My wife and me both think that. But ¢hey weren't going 
to burn the house. Why would they? What they were after 
—there, ain’t that the Cap?” 

A slender, active man without a hat came out of the 
kitchen door, turned his head in their direction and moved 
his arm, with a shrill whistle. For a moment Kit hardly 
recognized him, for he had taken off the wide-rimmed 
spectacles he always wore and it made a great difference in 
his looks. 

The chugging of two motors sounded on the main road 
and then died down, just as a car coming in the opposite 
direction grew louder and stopped at the farmhouse. As 
Kit and Mr. Brady hurried out of the wood to meet the 
little man in stained khaki who beckoned to them from the 
kitchen porch, Mr. Peterson and Mr. May ran up to them. 

“Katherine! My dear child! What are you doing here?” 
cried the old lawyer. “I was told you had been sent to 
New York and I sent someone in after you!” 

“Hello, Miss Chalmers!” Mr. Will called cheerfully. 
“You're a great girl to obey orders, you are! What are 
you, anyway, an amateur detective? I was getting a little 
afraid of you myself!” 

“It’s extraordinary,” said Mr. May. “I simply cannot 
believe all this, Captain McBride! Where is this—this affair 
you spoke of ? Katherine, you'd better go back to the car.” 

“Oh, don’t do that, Mr. May,” urged Mr. Will, with a 
friendly glance at Kit, who was ready to cry with disap- 
pointment and excitement. “The best thing to do, really, 
is to show you all the whole thing now. Then Miss Katherine 
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and Miss Ellen won't have 
any bad dreams over it. Be- 
sides—she has a right to, 
hasn’t she, before you move 
ic?” 

“What! You don’t mean 
to say it’s really there?” 
cried Mr. Peterson. “You 
don’t tell me there's any- 
thing really serious in the 
crazy business?” 

“Oh, it’s there, all right,” 
said Mr. Will. “’There’s noth- 
ing crazy about Little Lopey 
and Irish Mamie, Mr. Peter 
son, believe me! We've 
known ‘em too long. Now 
you just put on this old coat, 
Miss Katherine, and come 
along .after me. You'd like 
to, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!” Kit cried 
eagerly, hurrying after him 
to the shanty, Major trotting 
unconcernedly at her heels. 
He climbed into the hole, 
as he had before, and Kit, 
breathing fast, went down 
behind him, dropping to her 
hands and knees as he did, 
Major still placidly enough 
walking along in the rear. 
The garbage hole was not at all what she had — 
It was not dirty, for it held only some bundles of straw 
and excelsior and a few bits of old planking and stained 
shingles and newspapers. Had she seen it, filled with this 
litter, she would have taken it for a burning-hole for rub- 
bish. But the center of it was quite clear, and once she had 
started on her hands and knees on its sloping bottom, she 
had crawled only a few feet when she realized that she 
was in no ordinary hole. 

It was a dark, but not too small tunnel, the walls sup- 
ported by old planking, the floor beneath neatly protected 
by straw and sacking. The air was damp and earthy, but 
not as stifling as she would have supposed, and excitement 
made the journey seem very short, when they suddenly 
began to climb a short incline and Mr. Will, who had been 
talking cheerfully, called out. 

“Here we are—mind your head now!” 

Major scrambled past her with a bound and a sound of 
tumbling wood, and Kit followed Mr. Will's sneakers up 
into her own cellar, through a jagged hole in the new 
flagged flooring in the middle of the neatly-kept wood- 

ile. 

4 It was the one corner of the cellar which it had never 
occurred to Ellen to touch! Every other nook and angle 
of the house had been gone over carefully, but the very 
fact that the cellar had been refloored and freshly white- 
washed had made it an easy job to tackle, as the good woman 
had gratefully remarked, and she was far too good a house- 
keeper to let the woodpile melt away to the very bottom 
before replenishing it. 

Kit stood beside Mr. Will, breathing fast from excitement 
and the unaccustomed crawling through the dark, and they 
smiled at each other triumphantly. 

“Well, we got away with it, didn’t we?” said Mr. Will. 
“I knew you'd want to! But I didn’t stop to argue it out, 
because I had an idea the gentleman wouldn't take to it, 
somehow !”” 

“Oh, yes, I was crazy to do it!’ Kit cried, grateful eyes 
on his face. “Thank you, Mr. Will—I mean, Captain—” 
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“Captain William McBride,” he said, “and now perhaps 
you'll tell me, Miss Chalmers, what on earth you're doing 
here, anyway? You certainly are the greatest girl for turning 
up when there's anything doing!” 

Kit blushed and prepared to explain, but quick, tramping 
feet in the kitchen overhead warned them that Mr. Peterson 
and his son-in-law had followed them by the more normal 
route and Mr. May’s loud, cheery voice sounded down the 
cellar stairs. 

“But what’s it all about?” he called. “Are you there, Cap- 
tain? The whole thing is ridiculous, of course. What did 
they expect to find in the cellar, for heaven’s sakes, and 
where were they looking for it?” 

“Every one of ‘these stones was lifted and gone over 
thoroughly,” said Mr. Will in a matter of fact way to the 
two gentlemen who now stood at the foot of the cellar 
stairs, “but luckily for us they didn’t find all they were after 
until a day or two ago, and Lopey and Irish Mamie—that'’s 
Miss Smith, my dear—don’t trust each other any too well 
and the old fellow didn’t trust either of them: I began to 
hold out myself for a little more than I'd agreed to work 
for, and I warned them you were coming home and might 
look into Hill and Hill a little more carefully than Mrs. 
May had. So they decided to get it out today, in case Miss 
Chalmers couldn’t be kept on the job—” 

“Job!” Mr. Peterson burst out. ‘“Why she was ever al- 
lowed to take it for a minute—! Who ever rented them that 
office? I think you ran a great risk, Captain McBride!” 

“It’s my business to run risks, sir,” replied Mr. Will sim- 
ply. “They paid very little for the office, but they paid regu- 
larly, and you may be quite sure that nothing would have 
happened to Miss Chalmers. She was much better out of the 
way, where they wanted her!” 

“So that was all I was there for, to get me out of the 
way!” Kit burst out and Mr. Will nodded. 

“Every bit,” he said. “It was well worth ten dollars a 
week. Look at that, sir!” 

“That” was three square tin biscuit boxes, such as grocers 
use, rusty and stained. Two of them were open. They were 
full of gold coins, partly rusted, as if they had been on top, 
partly bright and yellow. 

“They're twenties, mostly,” said Mr. Will quietly, “some 
tens and some fifties. Manny was certain there was another 
box and maybe there is, though the others were about ready 
to quit. You see, old Mr. Chalmers couldn’t fool Liza en- 
xa and Manny got some kind of hold over him, threaten- 
ing to tell on him because of the income tax. It seems he got 
rather childish, ig his old age, and afraid of them, though 
he'd never tell them just what he had. He must have had 
some help to get all that gold, though of course, thirty or 
forty years ago it wasn’t so hard as since the war. And 
Manny said he was very sly and obstinate—they always 
are, you know, when it takes them that way.” 

“Good heavens!” breathed Mr. Peterson, picking out a 
handful of the coins, ‘and I thought I knew all his affairs! 
I can’t believe it!” 

“You can’t do anything with a regular miser like that,” 
said Mr. Will. “They're all the same all over the world. 
Seems as if they trusted nobody and fooled everybody.” 

“Why, Edward used to send him clothes and coal and a 
check every month!” said the lawyer scowling. 

“Sure. And he lived on bread and potatoes and put it 
into this,” Mr. Will answered. 

“I knew he had some bee in his bonnet,” Mr. Peterson 
went on thoughtfully, “when he sold that land to the dairy— 
wood and spring and all that clay-pit for ten thousand, if 
he could have it in gold. He said it was for a South Ameri- 
can investment, and told us later he’d lost it all and had to 
sell off everything but the house to live. Edward was very 
angry with him, and they never made up their differences.” 
“Well, it’s all in there,” said Mr. Will. “Thirty or forty 
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thousand, at least, I figure. He promised Manny and Liza 
a legacy, but it seems that he left everything to Mr. Edward 
Chalmers, after all, and Manny and Liza soon realized that 
his son knew nothing about it and determined to get it. And 
as a matter of fact, they would have got it—with luck.” 

“But I don’t see where you come in, sir,” said Mr. May, 
who had been silent up to now, staring at the cellar flag- 
stones. 

“Oh, me,” said Mr. Will, “I’ve been after Irish Mamie 
ever since she left jail. She’s one of the few really good 
forgers in the country, an unusual woman. She went into 
business with John Lopez, and I let her bribe me to keep 
quiet about something | caught her in, and gradually got in 
with them on a shady real estate scheme they got up. Lopez 
never took much stock in the old people's belief about this 
money, but Mamie did and she convinced him. They tried to 
buy, but when you wouldn’t sell, they planned out the tun- 
nel, and the two men and Liza went over the house over 
and over again, and managed to scare everybody out of it, 
with knocking and opening doors, and such. When those 
flagstones were put down they had only to get them up, one 
at a time. 

“But these ladies coming out here put them out consid- 
erably, and Mamie got the idea of the office to get Miss 
Katherine away. They found places, you see, where the old 
gentleman had hidden something and taken it away, and 
that excited them.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me all this, young man?” asked 
Ellen’s voice, and they all jumped as they looked up and 
saw her frowning at them from the stairs. 

“You knew how bad they were and you left us here. Oh, 
it was wicked of you!” 

“How could I do that?’’ said Mr. Will who, Kit noticed 
had not jumped—“You had my message then, Miss Ellen? 
Good !—I was out to get them, you see. They hadn't got 
anything, and J hadn’t got anything on them. This is grand 
larceny, and Miss Mamie won't be able to swindle anybody 
for a long time now. Besides,” and he smiled at Kit, “I 
wanted Miss Katherine to get something out of it. I had a 
look at the will, you see, and she won't have to work after- 
noons now. That’s fine. I believe in women’s colleges my- 
self.” 

“My own dearie!” sobbed Ellen, sinking down on the 
stairs. “I never thought! Is it hers, Mr. Peterson, really?” 

“T don’t know whose else it is, Miss Ellen,” said the old 
lawyer smiling. “I’ve been thinking of that all the while. 
Your Uncle Ed would be very pleased about this, my dear.” 

“Yes, of course he would,” Kit answered, staring at them 
confusedly. ““Then I needn’t wait for the scholarship?” 

“It doesn’t look that way,’”’ said Mr. May smiling, too. 
“I think I'll be taking you and Judy up to Smith College to- 
gether, before long! And I’m certainly delighted! You de- 
serve it, my dear girl.” 

Ellen dried her eyes and gulped. 

“But not a night do you and I stay here, dearie,” she 
announced, “till that dreadful tunnel place is all filled up 
and blocked solid. I couldn’t sleep in my bed!” 

“Oh, Ellen!” Kit cried, ‘the idea! Why, it’s marvelous! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for the world! We can keep it, 
can’t we, Mr. Peterson?” 

“It can easily be filled up, of course,” said Mr. May 
thoughtfully, “but I've been thinking—why not use it, now 
it’s there? We could pipe it through, and run water to that 
house right from here, and fix it up decently, and then Wil- 
liam could come back and live there! He’s going to be 
married, you know, and there’s no room for a family in 
the garage. He could take on the garden again, and then 
you'd always have somebody on the place. The water was 
always the drawback there. How’s that, Father Peterson?” 

“An excellent idea, I should say,” said Mr. Peterson. 
“Don’t you think so, Katherine? (Continued on page 44) 
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“T Am a Girl 


“BEING YOURSELF GOES 
FOR A LOT MORE 
THAN CLOTHES, TOO” 


W ho— 


thought I was doomed to be a social failure because I'm not pretty, 
until one day I discovered that even the rare beauties of this world 
have to put forth some sort of effort if they want to be popular” 





to be bobbing up in the old fairy tales? One, usually 

called Rosamonde, was fair to look upon, more 
gracious and lovely than any other maid in the whole 
kingdom. But alas for Gertrude, she was ugly and awk- 
ward and sulky. In the end the beauty always married the 
fabulously handsome prince, and the ugly girl, after a 
series of spiteful pranks or high crimes and misdemeanors, 
was punished severely and lived in sorrow and repentance 
until the end of her days. 

Well, there are two sisters in our family and, as you 
may have suspected by this time, I’m Gertie. I suppose a 
long, gangling creature with nondescript features and 
coloring would be called Gertie. 

Angela’s my younger sister—not much more than a 
year younger—and she’s quite as lovely as the fairy tale 
maidens we used to gloat over. She didn’t even have to 
begin life by being red and wizened and ugly, as most 
babies are. She just came into the world all pink and 
white and blue-eyed, blond and curly-haired. And that’s 
the way she’s grown up. No leggy, awkward stages for 
our Angela. At the period when I was blundering about, 
upsetting things in people’s laps and being a blot on the 
landscape generally, little sister was winning all hearts 
with her grace and charm and talents. 

I was as proud of the family beauty as Mother and 
Father were, and just sort of got used to being the ugly 
duckling-:At least, when I was little it didn’t bother me 
much. Then a year or two ago, when we began to be in- 
vited to parties, I found I had one of the best developed 


D: YOU remember the two sisters who always used 
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inferiority complexes on record. Of course, it’s not on 
record officially, because I didn’t have to go to a 
psychoanalyst, or anything like that. Just made the dis- 
covery all by my little self, and not a moment too soon, 
either. 

For, mark you, sisters, this business of being a nobody 
was beginning to tell on me. For one thing, I was getting 
more and more sensitive about my appearance. The more 
carefully I selected my clothes, with an eye to the bony 
structure they were to adorn, the more depressed I got 
over the result. There was always Angela looking a perfect 
knockout in any old rag she threw on. When we went to 
parties together she could dance divinely and sing and 
chatter and make everybody feel happy and at ease. I just 
sat in the corner trying to pretend I wasn’t there. It never 
occurred to me to make an effort to contribute something 
to the general gayety of the occasion. I just left it all to 
Angy. 

Gradually I got obsessed with the idea that people 
really didn’t want me around anyway; that they were just 
asking me out of politeness. I actually began to refuse 
invitations and shut myself up in my room—trying in a 
gloomy, hopeless sort of way to resign myself to a state 
of obscurity. 

It wasn’t until last summer that something happened 
which changed my point of view. We were spending a 
month at a hotel up on the Massachusetts coast. Angy was 
having the time of her life, and I, as usual, was doing my 
best to fit graciously into the background without being seen. 

One afternoon, as I sprawled (Continued on page 43) 





GIRLS AT CAMP LAKA- 
MAGA OF THE ST. PAUL, 
MINNESOTA GIRL SCOUT 
COUNCIL WOVE A RUG 
OF ARTISTIC DESIGN 
TO HANG IN THE LODGE 


AT CHRISTMAS, FRIENDS 
WILL PROBABLY RE- 
CEIVE THE BASKETS BE- 
ING MADE AT CAMP BY 
THESE BUSY DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN GIRL SCOUTS 


BOTH TORTOISE AND 
HARE SEEM EAGER TO 
START THE RACE ABOUT 
TO BE RUN AT THE 
QUEENS COUNTY, NEW 
YORK GIRL SCOUT CAMP 





It’s Great Fun 


THESE MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK GIRLS AGREE THAT IT IS PLE 
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GIRLS AT CAMP TWEEDALE OF 
THE CHESTER COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA GIRL SCOUT COUNCIL 
ENJOY MAKING HOOKED RUGS. 
DIRECTLY TO THE RIGHT ARE 
THREE GIRL SCOUTS OF MAN- 
HATTAN, NEW YORK BUILDING 
ASTOVE AT THEIR SUMMER CAMP 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA GIRL SCOUTS ARE 
FOND OF SILVER AND LEATHER WORK 
















Whether Girl Scouts are 
swimming or hiking or mak- 
ing baskets or weaving on a 
loom or fashioning a hooked 
rug, everything they do seems 
to be so much more fun at 
camp than anywhere else— 
perhaps because so many of 
them work and play together 
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Weve had all sorts of interesting let- 
ters this summer from Girl Scouts at 
camp. Everybody seems to be having a grand 
time and finding lots and lots of interest- 
ing and amusing things to do. Now that it’s 
almost time to leave camp and go back to 
school again, your letters don’t sound quite 
so gay as they did, for who wants to leave 
a place where so many happy days have 
been spent? 

Mary Helen Graves of Statesville, North 
Carolina writes to us about a good time she 
had at the Girl Scout camp at Roaring Gap, 
North Carolina. 

“Our last night at camp was very im- 
pressive. Our encampment is divided into 
three groups—Robin Hoods, Peter Pans, 
and King Arthurs. When it got dark the 
King Arthurs marched out into the archery 
grounds and formed a ‘K.’ Then the Robin 
Hoods came out of the woods and formed 
an ‘R’ and the Peter Pans a ‘P.’ Everyone 
had a candle, and it looked lovely. 

“Then we all formed a line and marched 
down to the shore of the little lake and set 
our candles afloat. Before we marched down, 
each group sang its song. As we marched 
we sang Follow the Gleam and on the lake 
shore we sang taps, with the bugle echo- 
ing every line. All this time the ‘Spirit 
of Camp” was standing on the raft, dressed 
like a queen, and with torches all around 
her. It was all very beautiful.” 


These Gitls Made Their Own Tepee 


Mrs. Rollo N. Chaffee writes to us 
about the erection of a tepee at Camp 
Fannie Bailey Olcott, which is the Duluth, 
Minnesota Girl Scout camp. 

“The girls in the pioneer group ventured 
out to a nearby spruce swamp and prac- 
ticed the art of using their axes. They 


felled eighteen thirty-foot spruce trees, 
trimmed them and dragged them back 
through the swamp to camp. Spruce trees 
are so stately, trim and tall that they make 
perfect tepee poles. 

“After bringing them into camp, the 
girls who were not quite so skillful with 
their axes peeled them of the bark, and 
the results were beautiful, white, shiny 
poles. Great care had to be taken to have 
the knots on the poles cut very closely or 
holes would be made in the canvas covering 
as it rested upon them. 

“Those in camp who were interested 
painted various designs upon the canvas. 
There is room on this covering for several 
camp season ideas as to design and color. 

“This tepee was used as a background 
for many a campfire program. The painted 
designs stood out very strongly at night 
when a campfire was glowing inside the 
tepee, and it made a beautiful setting for 
a campfire program.” 


Milwaukee Girls Make Things 


Elizabeth Kuenzli of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin sends us an account of the handi- 
craft done one summer at the Milwaukee 
girls’ Hawthorne House. 

“Many girls did lovely clay modeling 
and in most cases made either vases, bowls, 
book ends, paper weights or odd figures, 
such as cowboys, cats and many other things. 

“Another very pop- 
ular activity was the 
making of batik scarfs 
and handkerchiefs. 
Many lovely tie-dye- 
ing articles were also 
made. The older girls 
enjoyed making felt 
hats which cost them 
only fifty cents. They 
really were very at- 
tractive looking and 
suitable to wear to 
school in the fall. 
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W hat Girl Scouts 


—the hundred and one little things that crowd so 
days of summer—are the things that make pleasant 


“Those were the three most popular 
activities, but a fourth one was the making 
of hot pads out of beaver board covered 
with colored oilcloth. Many of the younger 
girls made belts out of small pieces of 
paper, which they later shellacked. The ar- 
rangement of flowers in various shaped 
bowls and vases was something else which 
was stressed in the classes. 

“The girls who were at -Hawthorne 
House for the shortest period, which was 
three days, completed perhaps only one of 
the above mentioned articles, while those 
who were there for a longer period of time, 
perhaps as long as three or four weeks, 
were able to do some experimenting in all 
of the activities. Although every girl at- 
tended hobby period for one hour each day, 
each was permitted to work in the hobby 
house any time during the day when she 
was free.” 


How Camp Tejas Got Its Name 


Mary Emily Miller of Houston, Texas 
writes about a pageant given at Camp 
Tejas, at Webster, Texas. 

“The laughing and talking were hushed; 
the campfire burned lower. In the flickering 
light was seen an Indian Kiva Lodge. In- 
side were the chiefs of the forty Tejas 
tribes, the friendly Indians. An old man was 
speaking. He spoke long and earnestly 
about the strange palefaces. Should they be 



















SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
GIRL SCOUTS HAVE FUN TO- 
GETHER ON THE BEACH, 
MAKING ALL SORTS OF BAS- 
KETS WHICH THEY CAN USE 
AT HOME IN THE WINTER 


THESE GIRL SCOUTS IN HA- 
WAIL ARE BUSY AT THEIR 
LAU HALA WEAVING, MAK- 
ING BASKETS AND OTHER 
ARTICLES FROM THE LONG 
LEAVES OF THE HALA TREES 
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Do at Camp 


many happy hours during the last 


memories for long, dull 


treated as friends or handled as enemies? 

“Suddenly a great uproar was heard out- 
side the lodge. A messenger rushed in. 

“ ‘Oh, Chief,’ he cried, ‘the palefaces have 
come, and one has fallen and is wounded.’ 

“The chiefs arose and went out into the 
village. There were two Spaniards, one with 
a twisted, broken leg. The Indians pressed 
around, some hostile, some fearful, some 
friendly. The old chief stepped forward, 
silencing the clamoring of the crowd with 
a gesture. 

“Is this not the land of the Tejas, the 
friendly tribes? Shall we not be friendly to 
red and white alike? Take these men to 
your lodges; give them the best that you 
have.’ 

“The crowd carried the wounded man 
and his companion away, leaving the chiefs 
alone. The old man spoke again. 

““As long as the Tejas dwell here, no 
one, friend or foe, shall be turned away 
sick and hungry. This is the land of the 
Tejas!’ 

“The Indians disappeared into the shad- 
ows as the girls of Camp Tejas, the friendly 




























THIS LOVELY FINISHED 
TEPEE WHICH THE GIRL 
SCOUTS CONSTRUCTED AT 
CAMP FANNIE BAILEY OL- 
COTT, DULUTH, MINNE- 
SOTA, IS DESCRIBED ABOVE 


AND HERE THEY ARE, BUSI- 
LY AT WORK—-AND EN JOY- 
ING IT, TOO—-PEELING THE 
MANY SPRUCE POLES NEED- 
ED FOR THE FINISHED 
TEPEE PICTURED ABOVE 


winter days 


Girl Scout camp, sang 
their favorite song: 


When Indians rul- 
ed in Texas, 
In the far-off long 


ago, 
They called this 
great fair coun- 


try 

The kingdom of 

Tejas. 

“Our camp at 
Webster is on the 
beautiful bay shore 
estate of Mr. J. M. 
West, who gives us 
the run of his forty- 
five thousand acres. 
The camp accommo- 
dates more than a 
hundred people very 
comfortably.” 


A Treasure Hunt 
Is Lots of Fun 


Mildred Todd of 
Salina, Kansas writes 
about a treasure hunt 
at Mary-Dell Camp. 

“One evening at 
eight o'clock, which is 
campfire time, we 
were told that there 
would be a treasure 
hunt between the 
Brownies and Pixies, 
the camp divisions. 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Reporter 
of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


MA48Y JANE SULLIVAN of Berwyn, Illinois writes to us 
about the work an interesting group of Pioneers has done. 


“About twenty-five Pioneers were chosen for their character 
and spirit from all those who lived in Fort Dearborn last sum- 
mer. Fort Dearborn is the Pioneer Unit at Lone Tree, our camp 
in Michigan. These people belong to what is known as the 
Honorary Pioneers Association. The purposes of the association 
are to carry the spirit of Fort.Dearborn through the winter, to 
plan new ventures for our unit for the coming summer, to raise 
the money needed for these ventures and to have a good time 
with our old camp friends. 


“The very first thing we did after we were organized was to 
make a return visit to Camp Lone Tree. When camp was opened 
in September for leaders’ training, the Pioneers were among 
those present. From late Friday night until Sunday noon we 
rejoiced in the glories of camp in autumn. We had left town 
in a huge bus Friday directly after school, and arrived at about 
ten o'clock. 


“There was hot chocolate waiting for us after we had made 
our beds, unpacked our rolls and built our council fire. Needless 
to say, we all slept very well that night. Saturday morning after 
tent inspection we hiked to a favorite spot known as “The 
Second Point.’ There we staged an Indian war. After a fierce 
battle, we were ready for food. 


“It was good to build a fire again, to be scorching bacon— 
and faces—together, to wail over cheese falling out of cheese 
bobs, to partake of real camp food once more. It seemed almost 
too good to be true. We were sure that it was true, though, 
when we swam in Long Lake. Indeed it was true, truly cold. 
There was very little loitering on the way to tents after swim- 
ming. 


“The rest of our program at camp included Stunt Night and 
Singing Campfire, and on Sunday, Scouts’ Own, that last meal, 
and the long ride back to civilization. It was wonderful to have 
seen camp once more, and to know how it looked, all tucked 
in for the winter.” 


“At the sound of a whistle, armed with 
flashlights, we started to look for a slip 
of paper that was somewhere around the 
lodge. As soon as the fortunate girl found 
it, we took it to the director who marked 
on a pad whether it was a Brownie or a 
Pixie. Then she read the message directing 
us to the next point of call, blew the shriil 
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whistle, and again we fairly flew, each one 
trying earnestly to be the one to find that 
place. 

“The next missive was found near one 
of the cabins, the next at the mess hall, 
the next at the horse stables, and so on 
until we were almost a mile away. The 
next one was way across the field, then 
far down a road and 
then on until we came 
to a grove. We were 
tired out by that time, 
and welcomed the sight 
of the staff, a lovely 
campfire and large 
boxes of marshmallows 
for roasting, which sight 
meant that our hunt had 
come to an end. 

“We roasted _—itthe 
marshmallows, sang songs 
and altogether had an un- 
usually delightful time. 
Then, long after our usu- 
al bed time, we started 
home. The only dreadful 
thing about it was that 
the Pixies lost and had to 
furnish the next even- 
ing’s entertainment. And, 
of course, I was a Pixie! 
(Continued on page 45) 
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CONGRESS ADJOURNS AMID GENERAL JOY 


At midnight, July sixteenth, the Seventy- 
second Congress breathed its last, amid the 
general rejoicing of the whole country. For 
224 days a Democratic House and a Repub- 
lican Senate had struggled with national 
problems, with each other and with the 
President in a muddling attempt to pull 
the country out of thé worst depression in 
its history. Finally, statesmen of both parties 
hurried home to mend their private political 
fences and to claim credit for several pieces 
of constructive legislation including the 
following: (1) Ratification of the one-year 
Moratorium on War Debts declared last 
year by President Hoover; (2) Passage of 
a revenue measure, imposing many new 
taxes, and thus almost balancing the budget; 
(3) Cutting down of Federal expenses by 
one hundred and fifty million dollars; (4) 
Creation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, designed to give blood transfu- 
sions to anemic banks, railroads and in- 
surance companies so that they would not 
have to close their doors or default on their 
dividends; and (5) Passage of a general 
Relief Bill, appropriating $2,122,000,000 
to aid the unemployed. This was the second 
relief bill passed by Congress, the first 
having been vetoed by the President because 
it smelt so strongly of political “pork,” 
that is, appropriations designed to catch 
votes rather than to assist the jobless. . . 
The closing of Congress was followed al- 
most immediately by an enthusiastic rise 
in the stock market. 
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THE BONUS ARMY MOVES AMID GLOOM 


Even after the Patman Bill for immediate 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus had been 
killed by the Senate, the ragged army of 
veterans who had laid siege to Washington 
did not disperse. Announcing that they 
would stay until the money was handed 
out to them, if necessary until 1945, they 
surrounded the Capitol and endeavored to 
picket the White House. Congress was ob- 
durate, and the session came to an end with 
the Senate still holding the fort. Even then 
the veterans declared that they would not 
leave. Food supplies, however, were run- 
ning low, and the Government was offering 
each man a loan sufficient to take him 
home. A large proportion accepted this of- 
fer and quitted the Capitol, but several 
thousand remained in the shacks on Ana- 
costia Flats and the half-demolished build- 
ings along Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
Government requested them to vacate these 
buildings, so work on them could proceed. 
A riot ensued which resulted in the death 
of two men and the calling in of the mili- 
tary. By the light of their burning shacks 
the B. E. F. were shoved out of Washing- 
ton, only to reassemble near Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, invited by the city’s prize- 
fighter mayor, Eddie McCloskey. Johnstown 
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citizens, though, strongly disapproved, so 
McCloskey had to order his invited guests 
to leave, and find someone to pay their 
fares home. 


What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 
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SHARP SCHEMING AT LAUSANNE 


The world was startled but cheered, dur- 
ing July, when the delegates meeting at 
Lausanne to discuss war debts and repa- 
rations suddenly announced that they had 
come to an agreement. Chancellor von 
Papen had abandoned his demand that 
Germany be formally freed of responsibility 
for having started the Great War, and 
Premier Herriot had scaled down the 
amount of money demanded by France from 
her defeated enemy. The delegates had 
agreed that Germany could settle the huge 
debt still owed them by paying, as soon as 
the agreement was ratified, the comparative- 
ly small sum of $714,000,000.00. This was 
one per cent of the sum originally demand- 
ed; the Allies had thus decided that a penny 
in the hand is worth more than a very 
improbable dollar in the far future... . 
While the world was still ringing with 
praise and relief at this so-called “final” 
settlement of the reparations question, a 
diplomatic bomb exploded. It was discov- 
ered that the public agreement had a not-so- 
public tail to it. This was a “gentleman's 
agreement’”” among the European delegates 
that the new debt arrangement would not 
be ratified until the European countries had 
made “a satisfactory settlement with their 
own creditors.” In diplomatic language, 
this meant that Europe would not pay her 
debts to us if Germany did not pay her 
debts to the rest of Europe. 


A SURPRISE PARTY 


Toward the end of July, Cuban Reds 
gave a surprise party to the police. A mys- 
terious telephone call informed Captain 
Carlos Garcia that Communists were hold- 
ing a meeting in a certain house in Havana. 
He and three of his men hurried to the 
house and broke down the door. There was 
no one there, but the policemen looked 
around for evidence. Captain Garcia picked 
up a book and opened it. Suddenly there 
was a terrific explosion, which killed him 
and wounded his lieutenants. He had 
walked into a trap set by his adversaries. 
R . Revolutions in Rio de Janeiro, 
though, were outsmarted by their local 
police chief. Encouraged by the success of 
comrades in the nearby Brazilian state of 
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Sao Paulo, they tried to make trouble. The 
chief announced, through the papers, that 
any radicals who wanted to go to the Sao 
Paulo heaven would be accommodated. At 
a certain time police trucks would be ready 
to transport them to Sao Paulo free. If 
they chose not to go, and made trouble later, 
they would get swift and severe treatment. 
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The Middle West took a joy ride, in 
July, on the backs of several million hogs. 
The rise in the price of porkers had, during 
June, put $40,000,000 into the pockets of 
Iowa farmers alone. The pig was hailed as 
having started the long up-pull from our 
slough of despond. . . . Marion Talley, 
youthful corn belt soprano who gave up 
grand opera for the farm after one season at 
the Metropolitan, has married Michael Rau- 
cheisen, a German pianist. . . . Soon to be 
married is Dr. James Rowland Angell, the 
sixty-three-year-old president of Yale Uni- 
versity. His fiancée is Mrs. Katherine 
Cramer Woodman, a widow. 
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NEPTUNE ON THE RUN 


For Neptune this summer was full of 
triumphs and disasters. Two new monster 
liners cleaved his waves, the Champlain, of 
the French Line, and the Manhattan, of the 
United States Lines. . . . The hungry white- 
caps reached, in vain, for the Lockheed- 
Vega of Bennett Griffin and James Mattern, 
flying on the first lap of what they hoped 
would be a record-breaking round-the-world 
trip. Eighteen hours and forty-one minutes 
after they had taken off from Harbor Grace, 
N. F., they landed at Berlin. But the second 
lap of their journey ended in disaster, when 
they crashed near the Soviet-Polish frontier. 
They escaped unhurt. . . . Not so lucky 
were sixty-two men who went to their death 
when the French submarine, Prométhée, 
sank in the English Channel on July sev- 
enth, for reasons still unknown. . . . Not to 
play favorites berween former enemies, the 
sea seized, on July twenty-sixth, the German 
naval training ship Niobe, drawing sixty-five 
of her crew to the bottom of the Baltic. . . . 
The increased buying power of gold has 
spurred the hunt for the yellow metal on 
land and sea, and several expeditions have 
been fitted out in the last two years to re- 
trieve gold hidden by pirates and held in 
Davy Jones’ locker. Most successful of these 
expeditions has been that of the Italian 
ship Artiglio II. After the loss of their first 
treasure-hunting vessel by an explosion, and 
the death of fourteen men, this expedition 
was rewarded when, during the last week 
in June, its dredges began to bring up 
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British sovereigns from the strong room of 
the sunken Egypt. When the Egypt sank, 
it carried five million dollars’ worth of 
sovereigns, gold bars and silver ingots, not 
to mention valuable Indian paper rupees. 
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So Easy to MAKE your Own Dresses 





ERE'S the way lots of girls are going to 
| have the dresses they want this fall. 


Yes, and other clothes, too—slips, skirts, 
blouses, pajamas, formal frocks and wraps. 
First, fill out the coupon below and take it 
to the Singer Shop near your home. You will 
receive at once a new kind of fashion book 
that shows you just how to choose designs, 
fabrics and colors for your new fall clothes. It’s 
loads of fun to plan party frocks, school dresses 
and other things with this book to guide you. 
Then let the Singer instructor help you make 
them. Better still, invite some of your friends 
to go with you and get this interesting per- 
sonal help together. Enjoy the thrill of making 
really lovely new dresses. Patterns were never 
so simple. Materials never so inexpensive. And 
Singer shows you the modern, short-cut 
methods at absolutely no cost to you. 


LEARN SINGERCRAFT, TOO 


Singercraft is a new way to make rugs, bags, pillow tops, 
animal toys, hat and dress decorations on the sewing machine. 
It’s a fascinating method so simple you can start right in 
after a little practice, making attractive articles for personal 
use, for gifts, or to sell. Ask at the nearest Singer Shop to 
see a demonstration. Instruction is free and the Complete 
Singercraft Set, including a Singercraft Guide, two transfer 
designs, and sample materials is only 50 cents. 





This New 
Way 





THIS BOOK 


FREE! 
Use the 
coupon 
below 





This coupon, when presented at any Singer Shop, 
entitles you to a free copy of the new book show- 
ing how to plan fall clothes, and to free help in 
making them. (See telephone directory for nearest 
shop address.) 


Name 





Address 














§ | \ G ; R SEWING MACHINE CO., inc. 


Copyright U.S. A. 1932, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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Neighbors in the Woods 


(Continued from page 18) 
it would not be wise, at your plastic age, 
tO expose you tO any more coarsening in- 
fluences than we can help.” 

Trudy took the plunge. “But, Father,” she 
pleaded, “think what good we might all do! 
Here's Thyra, alone in the world, longing to 
know so much we could teach her! She's 
read your book that you gave the school 
library, and is thrilled to tears at the very 
thought of seeing you, of actually meeting 
you. Don’t you think it would be the mak- 
ing of her, instead of the spoiling of me?” 

“No, no, certainly not,” answered 
Ellsborough Ellis. But his tone lacked 
conviction. Trudy felt encouraged as 
she started to see the others. 

Like the artists’ colony at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, the Ellises 
each had a work cabin in the woods, 
where they could be alone. 

Aunt Eleanora’s was at the edge of a 
gay little trout stream, which tum- 
bled in a tiny cascade and around the 
foot of a hill. 

Aunt Ermentrude’s was on top of 
the hill, in a grove of towering old 
pines and slim white birches, through 
whose trunks she could see the blue 
of their lake. She was playing as Trudy 
came up. Trudy wasn’t musical. To her, 
music was only a pleasant noise. But 
she often enjoyed her aunt's playing, 
and sat down to listen. It flattered her 
aunt when she did this, and she played 
her best for the little person in green 
corduroy breeches and beret, tan shirt 
and boots. When she had finished, 
Trudy applauded. 

“Oh, Aunt Erma! What a shame to 
waste that loveliness on me!’ she said, 
and Miss Ellis answered with a smile, 

“At least, dear, it isn’t wasted most 
of the year! Plenty of people hear it in 
the winter.” 

“But think of the people here who'd 
enjoy it! That girl at the lumber camp, 
for instance. She's never heard any 
good music except on phonographs and 
radios, and they don’t own either at 
home. She wants to learn all she can, 
and while it’s drawing she likes best, 
she says she knows every well-educated 
person ought to know good writing and 
good music too, and she loves them both. 
She’s been aching to hear you. But, of 
course, feeling as you do, she'll just have 
to worship you in vain! It’s really too 
bad.” 

With a deep sigh, Trudy rose, and trailed 
away, though she watched from the corner 
of her eye. Her aunt was impressed! Now 
the last of the lot—really the one who was 
now most important! 

Eleanora Ellis Ellis, as she signed herself, 
was hard at work sorting canvases on her 
porch. 

“Come here, child!’ she called. “I’m not 
going to let you off this summer! You never 
got a good mark in English composition, 
and you're tone deaf, so you just must have 
talent in my line. I'm going to find out 
this year!” 

“Oh, Aunt Elly, don’t,” pleaded Trudy. 
“Three geniuses are enough in one family. 
But, oh Aunty, do please see the talent that’s 
simply aching to be developed! A girl who's 


just your sort, and who has absolutely no 
chance. Couldn't you do something for her?” 

“Whom do you mean?” Aunt Elly’s eyes 
were eager. 

“That lovely blonde girl at the lumber 
camp. The art teacher at school told Mr. 
Browning she was a whiz at drawing! Thyra 
told me she draws on birch bark and wrap- 
ping paper—anything. She’s been longing to 
see a real studio and meet a real artist. And 
now she’s so disappointed. It’s just tragic. 
Oh, Aunt Elly, if you could only hear her—” 

“Humph,” interrupted Aunt Elly, a bit 


SONG OF THE OUT OF DOORS 


AR hills, and lakes that shine, 
There, where the heavens end, 
Tall poplars in a line, 
Mountain top like a shrine, 


Take me for friend. 


Make me a part of you, 

Wind that blows wild and free, 
Sky that is sapphire blue, 

Clear pools like crystal dew, 
Take hold of me. 


Bird, in the wind-rocked tree, 
Teach me your fleeting song, 
Open my eyes to see, 

Wide earth, awaken me 
Who sleep so long. 


Gods of the open air 

Who see me, silent, go, 

Teach me the wild things’ prayer, 
Let me, who wander there 

Hear it, and know. 


RieEtTA TRIMM 


shrewder, or maybe less vain than the others, 
“a very good advertising approach! You 
may develop into a press agent in time! 
Made any progress with Ellsborough and 
Erma?” 

Trudy had the grace to blush. “I—I think 
so,” she answered. “And look, Aunty. When 
I was in town yesterday I begged these of 
Mrs. Browning—truly before I heard from 
Uncle Ed! Now—don’t you really think 
they're fine?” 

Eleanora Ellis held the little sketches at 
arm’s length, and squinted. Close up, and 
stared. 

“No.” Trudy’s face fell. “They're not 
fine, but they do show promise. Now look 
here, Trudy, I had a wire from Ed, too, this 
morning. I've known Ed Ellis all my life 
and been married to him sixteen years, and 
he does know people, and I suppose you do 
get lonely, and this girl—oh, I want to get 
the noon light on that water! Run along 
and play, dear! I'm sorry I haven't the 
time to go into this thing with you now.” 


Trudy wisely went. Work came first with 
every Ellis. But she shouted as she leaped 
down the road. Maybe she wouldn't be all 
alone much longer! Aunt Elly could do a 
lot with the others when she chose, and 
she would surely choose! 

Still, the day seemed endless, the fight not 
won, and when another family council was 
held before the fire that night, her wan, 
worried little face helped more than she 
knew. They did love her, and they hated 
to see her so downcast. 

“But,” she argued, radiant but still un- 
certain, “I’m so afraid now Thyra won't 
come if her feelings have been hurt— 
she’s ever so proud! I don’t know what 
to expect of her.” 

“Nonsense, my dear!” said her 
father. He was used to having people 
sue for his friendship! So was Aunt 
Ermentrude, but she came to the rescue 
nobly. She never did anything by 
halves and she was quite prepared to 
be generous now. 

“As I was the person who explained 
our attitude once, I will be the one 
to explain that we have changed,” she 
said with dignity. “Trudy, in the morn- 
ing, before Eleanora and I begin our 
work, we will take our constitutional 
with you, and it will be to the lumber 
camp. En masse, we will offer the in- 
vitation to your friend, and to her 
friends.” 

“But I'll warn her she'll have to 
work for it!” asserted Aunt Elly, a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Oh, she wants to do that! Oh, 
glory, glory hallelujah! I’m sure cer- 
tain everything will be all right, if 
you're as nice as you know how to be! 
Do come along too, Father. Please. It 
would be awfully nice if you would.” 

“Ahem—I dislike to feel that I am 
not participating in the activities of my 
family,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘‘and I, too, 
need exercise. Also I note these lumber 
persons seem a sturdy lot—individual- 
ists. It is quite probable I may find 
their views interesting. I may even 
learn something from them, who 
knows.” 

“Atta boy!” cried Trudy—but only 

to herself, not out loud. 

She did say it next day, when the walking 
party was on its way home. For it was a 
party augmented by a delighted Thyra, on 
her way to the studio, a fully appeased Mrs. 
Worden, intent on showing them the haunt 
of a new wild flower, and Mr. Worden, who 
was holding that eminent writer, Ellsbor- 
ough Ellis, spellbound as he told one fasci- 
nating tale after another of adventures in 
the woods. 

Trudy knew that the pleasantest summer 
that she had ever known was just begin- 
ning. 


Epiror’s Note: Mary Dickerson Donahey 
is a new contributor to THE AMERICAN 
Girt. If you liked this story, write to Well, 
of All Things! and tell us about it, so 
that we can have more of Mrs. Donahey’s 
stories in the magazine just as soon as pos- 
sible. As you perhaps know, you help us 
to plan the kind of magazine you like best, 
when you let us know your preferences. 
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The Laughing 
Princess 


(Continued from page 9) 
beggar maid’s and your hair all anyhow, 
from sleeping on it! Such a sorry sight!” 

“And how was I to know that that stout 
man in hunting clothes was King of all 
of England? Have I been to court to see 
his face before? The mystery of it is how 
well you knew him!” Rosamond retorted 
hotly. 

“Have you not heard descriptions of his 
size and girth and handsomeness? And how 
he rides his horse better than any in the 
kingdom? Have you ever seen his like be- 
fore? I knew him at once,’’ Hugh replied. 

Rosamond turned to her mother who had 
joined them under the trees. ‘Did you know 
him, Mother? Was I really so much to 
blame?” 

Mistress Bolton turned away so that 
Rosamond could net see the expression in 
her eyes that had been brought there by her 
words, 

“I might not have known,” she said in 
a low voice, “had I not seen him several 
times before.” 

“I never knew you'd seen him before!’’ 
Rosamond cried. “You never spoke of it 
to me. Why did you not remind him of it 
today? I thought from your manner that 
you knew as little of him as did I.” 

“I wanted not to recall it,” her mother 
answered gently. “It was fairly long ago 
and he would scarce remember!” 

And she began to collect the pewter 
mugs, and the young people sprang to help 
her. 


CHAPTER II 


The Princess Sends a Messenger 


Mistress Bolton had not drawn the crim- 
son curtains against the night outside, be- 
cause the house was so far from neighbors 
that there was none to peer within the 
candle-lighted room. Hugh and Rosamond 
sat side by side at the long deal table, their 
Latin books propped open before them, for 
their mother insisted that they continue 
with the studies that their father had 


mapped out for them before he went away, | 


a dozen years ago, upon a long journey 


around which there still hung an unsolved | 
mystery and about which only Mistress | 


Bolton knew. 


Rosamond was doing more dreaming | 


than studying of the ancient language, and 
Hugh with brotherly bluntness pointed out 


the fact. Their mother, in a high-backed | 
chair before the fire, was knitting a black | 


wool stocking against the supply that would 
be needed by the family during the long 
winter. 

Suddenly, Hugh held up his hand for 
silence and was listening so intently that it 
seemed to Rosamond, who was staring at 
him, that his ears stood from his head in 
his wild effort. 

“Hark!” he said. “I hear the sound of 
a galloping horse. There it is again! Didst 
hear? Who can be abroad at such a late 
hour?” 

“Perhaps it’s Father!” Rosamond cried, 
springing to her feet, for in just such a way 
their father had gone from them years ago, 
only the hoof (Continued on page 34) 
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that unfortunate 
feeling of bulky, 
revealing outlines gone! 
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confidence in their feet to stay 
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| beats had grown fainter instead of louder 
| as these were doing, and she had always 


felt that out of some night he would come 


| to them again and the mystery surrounding 


his departure would be cleared away. 
Mistress Bolton had arisen, too, and 
stood with her slender hands against her 
breast, her brown eyes agleam with excite- 
ment. 
“I fear it is not he,” she half whispered, 
“but it may be news of him! Hugh, throw 


| wide the door so that the light streams 
out and lights the way!” 





Hugh sprang to do her bidding, but 
already the horseman had stopped at the 
gate and now stood without the door. 

“Open, in the name of the King!” His 
voice rang out even as the door swung 
back and Hugh stood there upon the thresh- 
old. 

The man entered and removed his cap 
of round black velvet with a yellow plume, 
and bowed to Mistress Bolton. 

“I am sorry for the lateness of the hour, 
Madame,” he began. “But when the Prin. 
cess Mary has a whim it cannot wait till 
morning to be satisfied. She desires to have 
your daughter come to court, and I am 
sent to escort her there this very evening.” 

The older woman's face went white and 
her hands shook as she made her deep 
curtsey. 

“I cannot understand,” she said, as she 
stood upright again. “She wants my daugh- 
ter now, so late at night? What is it? Can 
it be some fair jest you wish to play upon 
us?” 

“It is no jest,” the man assured her. “She 
has a whim—a wish, perhaps you'd call it— 
to see your daughter Rosamond.” 

“I cannot let my daughter go so late an 
hour as this,” Mistress Bolton repeated. 

“It is the King’s command, too, Ma- 
dame,” he said in a lower voice. “She must 
come with me. Here are my credentials,” 
and he drew a paper from a bag fastened 
around his waist. 

And then Rosamond saw her mother draw 
herself to her full height and releasing 
her hand she dropped the man another 
curtsey and she said, “The King’s com- 
mand must always be obeyed. Give us but 
a few minutes to prepare for the journey 
and in the meanwhile let us make you com- 
fortable. Hugh shall 


bring you some 
mead and some 
cheese cakes, for 
you have had a 


goodly trip behind 
you and as far to go 





ly and looked fearfully up into her face. 

And then her mother spoke slowly and 
very distinctly as she did when she was 
giving the children a lesson they must learn. 

“The King’s command must always be 
obeyed, my dear. Remember that, always. 
Come now, we must pack your things im- 
mediately.” 

Rosamond followed her, her mouth 
adroop and her eyes tear-filled at the thought 
of what lay before her. 

Nor did they speak while they packed 
the few things she would need to take with 
her to London. A frock or two, a half 
dozen pairs of home-knit hose and a pair 
of shoes with buckles on them. Then some 
private things like shifts and petticoats, 
and at last her mother said that all was 
ready, and Rosamond ran to her and threw 
herself down before her and her mother 
stroked the golden curls, and suddenly she 
spoke softly. 

“The time has come, my daughter, for 
you to hear the story of your father. You 
seem a woman grown, and I want to share 
my secret with you. 

‘Now listen closely, Rosamond,” she be- 
gan. 

“You were a child of two when your 
father went away, and I do not think that 
you remember the place we lived in then. 
It was a castle, nearer London than this 
small place is, and we were all very happy 
there. Your father was a favorite of the 
King, Henry the Seventh. That was the 
father of the present King, as well you 
know, and there was a sincere and deep 
love between them. It was a friendship that 
comes but seldom to a man in his lifetime, 
and your father was aware of this and 
guarded it most carefully.” 

“I do remember the castle, Mother!” 
Rosamond interrupted eagerly, “but I have 
always thought my recollections were but 
hazy dreams. I remember a room, long and 
narrow and low-ceiled with wainscoting of 
oak reaching to the ceiling and I remember 
a tall man with a pointed brown beard! 
Was that my father?” 

Her mother nodded and her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“I have said your father and the King 
were friends,” she resumed her story. “Our 
name was Neville, in those days, my sweet, 
and how proud your father used to be of it!” 

“But what of Bol- 
ton? Is that not our 


name?”” Rosamond 
asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“No, we were 
forced to assume it 
when your father 
went away. But 
wait, that comes 





soon enough in the 





again this night. 
Hurry, my _— son. 
Come upstairs now LrrAfee — 
with me, Rosa- 
mond.” 
Rosamond did not 
move. 
“Mother! You 


cannot really mean 
that I shall go away 
from you tonight!” 
finally burst from 
her lips, and she 
ran and held her 
mother’s hand tight- 


William had become the proud owner 
of a pig and insisted on having all the care 
of it. After a few weeks, as the pig did 
not seem to thrive, his father said to him: 

“William, I'm afraid you are not feed- 
ing your pig enough. It doesn’t seem to 
be fattening at all.” 

“I don’t want to fatten him yet,’ an- 
swered the young stockman. "I’m waiting 
until he gets as long as 1 want him and 
then I'll begin to widen him out.” 


story I have to tell 
you, my child.” 

Rosamond settled 
herself more com- 
fortably and holding 
her mother’s hand 
she began to stroke 
it. 

“In his later years 
the King became 
most unpopular be- 
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cause of the extortions practiced by the two 
men he put much faith in. Their names were 
Empson and Dudley and your father never 
liked nor approved of them. He was for- 
ever warning the King, but the King was 
getting older and he would not listen. From 
the very beginning of his reign he had ac- 
cumulated money, mainly for his own se- 
curity against intrigues and conspiracies, 
and after awhile avarice had grown upon 
him. When he died, he was the richest 
King in the world, but that was after 
he had banished your father from En- 
gland.” 

“Banished Father from England!” Rosa- 
mond repeated after her. ‘““Where is he now, 
Mother? Why does he not come back, now 
that the old King is dead?” 

Her mother shook her head. 

“King Henry the Seventh was furious— 
he loved your father, you see, and we are 
ever angrier with the ones we love than 
with others, when they will not do our 
way. He commanded your father to collect 
taxes from an already overtaxed shire, and 
your father tried to tell him that it was 
impossible. The people were so poor they 
lived on but the coarsest foods and dressed 
in rags. But the King would have his way 
and commanded the collection of the taxes, 
and then your father went to him and said 
that he could not do this great wrong. Well 
do I remember the night before he sought his 
audience with the King! He paced the floor 
the whole night through and tried to find 
some way out of the difficulty, for he fore- 
saw that if he disobeyed the King’s com- 
mand it would mean death for him and 
banishment, perhaps, for us. But his con- 
science would not let him find a loophole 
to escape and he interviewed the King the 
following morning, fully prepared for his 
displeasure. 

“Your father said he’d never seen a man 
more furious than the old King was that 
day,” Mistress Bolton went on. “He bel- 
lowed at everyone who was anywhere near 
him and when your father knelt before him, 
the King raised his hands above his head 
as though he'd strike him as he knelt there. 
"You disobey the King’s command!’ he 
cried, as though he could not believe his 
ears. And your father answered, “Though 
it break my heart, I do.’ And then the King 
said in a lower voice, ‘Dost realize what 
this means? Banishment for your family, 
death for you!’ And your father got to his 
feet and I have no doubt he looked the old 
King proudly in the eyes and said, ‘Though 
it means the end of everything for me I 
cannot obey this unjust command.’ And 
then he turned and came to the castle where 
I was waiting. A short while afterward the 
King sent a messenger with a letter. This 
is what it said, for I have kept it all these 
years to show you children,” and she drew 
from a small bag that hung by her side 
a much creased piece of parchment and 
spread it open and began to read in a firm 
voice: 

“*You, Charles Neville, have refused to 
obey the King’s command. Death is the 
punishment for those who disobey his 
Majesty's orders, but because of past friend- 
ship and past loyalty to the crown, your 
sentence shall be that of exile from your 
country and the dropping of the name of 
Neville, which until this time has stood for 
loyalty to King and Country.’” 

Mistress Bolton let the letter drop into 
her lap and (Continued on page 36) 
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Get Readjusted 


HE MEN who made the United States the richest 
country in the world did not go about wringing 
their hands and quaking in their boots. They worked 
—whether the going was easy or whether it was hard. 


For nearly three years too many men, who them- 
selves have had plenty to eat and to drink, good beds 
to sleep in and comfortable homes, have spent hours 
and hours predicting hard luck and disaster. 


Last spring such men were saying that the United 
States appeared to be headed for bankruptcy. Since 
then the Government has begun to cut its expenses 
and increase its income. It is resolutely facing its 
difficulties. There is no reason for 
anyone to fear that the nation may 
fail in its obligations, or collapse. 


The man who is saturated withgloom 
spreads it. When he loses his sane, 
clear-eyed viewpoint he may seek 
sympathy, but what he really needs 
is to be shaken out of an unhealthy 
frame of mind. 


And the man who hoards not only 
robs his family but fails to do his 
share in promoting normal busi- 
ness and employment of workers. 
He aggravates the condition which 
he deplores. 


Some men need jobs—need them 
badly. They must be helped. But 
more men need to get readjusted to 
conditions as they exist. These men 
may need to readjust their mode of 
living or their way of thinking. 
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Worries fester and grow in the dark. 
They shrivel and vanish in the light. 
There are times in every man’s life 
—whether he be strong or weak, 
brave or cowardly—when he needs 
the counsel of someone who is un- 
3 afraid. And there are many who 
ieee ine know that our country has battled 
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Get readjusted. 
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looked into her daughter's face when she 
had finished. Then she said, more lightly: 

“And so you see why we dare not dis- 
obey the King’s command, now that he has 
sent for you to join his sister at the pal- 
ace? I must let you go, my dear, and only 
pray that some day your father may return 
and find us here within this little house 
which was all he had left when the King 
confiscated his lands when he banished him 
from England. This escaped because it had 
belonged to an old woman who had nursed 
your father in his youth and he had deeded 
it to her for all her life and before she 
died she gave it back to him. We came here, 
grateful for a shelter for our heads. And 
here I wish to stay without hindrance until 
some word may come from your 
father—I hope before too long.” 


hoofs as they galloped over London Bridge 
in the late hours. She straightened up then 
and drew back her hood, the better to look 
around her. 

As they approached the castle, the great 
gates swung wide and Rosamond and her 
escort entered and alighted. Master Stanley 
led the way up the long flight of stairs 
and down numerous passages and finally 
opened a door on the right and stood aside 
for the girl to enter first. 

She had never seen a room more fair, 
and looked about her with a keen delight, 
for she loved beauty. 

“Rest here. I shall go and tell the Prin- 
cess of your safe arrival,” Master Stanley 
said kindly, and then he hurried away. 

Rosamond removed her scarlet cloak and 


her eyes so that Lady Margery could not 
see their flashing anger and their fire of 
hatred. 

“And do you deem yourself quite tidy 
now?” the woman asked, a change of mood 
making her laugh for nothing as far as 
Rosamond could see. 

Again the girl nodded and Lady Margery 
led the way down a long passage but dimly 
lighted by dripping candles. At the end of 
the hall she paused before a heavy door 
and, knocking on it, threw it wide and 
stood aside to let the girl pass through it 
first. 

“Here is the little country wench, 
your Highness,” she announced insolently, 
looking askance at Rosamond. 

The anger leaped within Rosamond’s 

breast again, then died as quick- 
ly, for she stood before the Prin- 





“Mother darling, I had no 
idea that this was what had 
happened,” Rosamond cried, 
dropping on her knees by her 
mother’s side and clasping her 
hands in her young strong ones. 
“I dimly recall the days within 
the castle and that father was 
the tallest man I'd ever seen, or 
so it seemed to me in those far 
distant days. But it is all mixed 
up with my dreams, even now. 
I do not recall his face.” 

Then with a sigh, Mistress 
Bolton got to her feet and to- 
gether they went down the stairs 
to join the others in the living 
room below. Rosamond felt as 
though a hundred years had 
passed since she had sat beside 
her mother with her Latin book 
propped open. 

Mistress Bolton brought the 
girl’s red cloak and wrapped it 
around her daughter and then 
she kissed her lightly and put 
her hand upon her head in 
blessing. 

With her arm around Rosa- 
mond’s shoulders she led the 
way to the door. The man 
took the small bundle and they 
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“a cess Mary who was so sweet and 
fair that the girl could only 
smile reticently before she bow- 
ed low and gracefully before 
her. 

The room seemed full of peo- 
ple, but Princess Mary shone 
like a star, and beside her stood 
the tall young man who, Rosa- 
mond had noticed, had been 
with her at the hunt. 

The Princess greeted the girl 
and let her kiss her hand. Then, 
turning to a woman who stood 
near her, she said, ““Come closer, 
Mistress Martha! And look at 
the little maid. Is she not the 
very image of me? I cannot help 
but laugh when I think of the 
stir that we will cause tomorrow 
evening when, dressed alike 
with masks to match, we go to 
the dancing. I wager you will 
have a merry time, my dear. And 
then perhaps you will know 
the hidden secrets of a Princess's 
heart!” 

And so they chattered, mak- 
ing much of Rosamond, at least 
the ones who wished to win the 
Princess's praise, but Lady Mar- 
gery withdrew to a far corner 








went out into the night. Rosa- 

mond was to ride upon a pil- 

lion behind the gentleman and her mother 
saw her safely up and on it and that 
her feet were resting securely in the leather 
strap. The man had leaped into the saddle 
and they were off. 

Into the darkness of the night they gal- 
loped toward London, the horse’s hoofs 
playing a gay tattoo upon the hard dirt 
road. 

Never will the memory of that ride fade 
from Rosamond’s heart and mind. At first 
the long familiar road, with points along 
it that she knew and recognized, seemed 
very friendly. Then dipping into woods as 
deep and dark as well water, only to come 
out again upon a cleared spot where the 
moon made a silver carpet for the horse’s 
feet. And always the stranger sat before 
her, wrapped warmly in his massive black 
cloak against the keen coldness of the 
spring night. 

The next that Rosamond remembered of 
that journey was the sound of the horse’s 





preened herself before the long gold- 
framed mirror that reached the ceiling. 

She heard the door open behind her and 
turned from studying her face and form 
in the long, old glass. It was Lady Margery, 
and Rosamond’s heart tripped and tumbled, 
then raced on again as she made her a deep 
curtsey. 

“So you have come to Court,” Mistress 
Margery said, “and start your visit by star- 
ing at yourself within the glass. Such con- 
ceit will not get you far.” 

“I did but want to see if I were tidy 
for the Princess,” Rosamond answered 
politely. 

“I'm glad ’twas not conceit,” Lady Mar- 
gery said imprudently. “I would not like 
to see it in so young a wench. I feared 
you thought twas but your likeness to the 
Princess that had brought you here to the 
castle.” 

Rosamond bit back the sharp words that 
were trembling on her lips. She lowered 


and when Rosamond caught the 

gleam of her green eyes fastened 
on her she shuddered, for she felt as 
though a spider were watching her from 
a newly-woven web. The thought of it 
sickened her and she unconsciously closed 
her eyes to shut out the picture from her 
mind. 

She got so sleepy after a while from the 
unaccustomed lateness of the hour and the 
long ride through the night air, and the sud- 
den coming into the heavily perfumed, 
brightly lighted room, that she could scarce- 
ly keep her eyes open—much as she had 
the desire to see intimately what court life 
really was like—and she. was grateful in- 
deed when at last the Princess Mary 
noticed this and with a merry laugh sent 
Rosamond off to bed with the kindly Mis- 
tress Martha. 


Rosamond finds court life very different 
from her life at home. You will learn 
next month of the many new adventures 
that come to her in London. 
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If You Want | 
to Be Graceful | 


(Continued from page 11) 
forward and back with the right foot and 
step on the right foot (second count). Tap 
the left foot forward and back, hop on the 
right foot and at the same time swing the 
left leg across the right and then brush it 
toward the left (third count). Step on the 
left foot, quick step on the right foot, 
stamp the left foot (fourth count). Repeat, 
starting by standing on the left foot and 
beginning the tap with the right foot. 

The so-called natural, or Greek dancing 
gives many helpful suggestions for develop- 
ing a beautiful body. Take the poses at the 
top of page eleven. Stand in a graceful | 
posture, now throw both the arms back and | "3 
swing the right leg up as in the figure at| gieegs 
the extreme right. Now swing both arms | Bae 
forward and the right leg back as in the | os. 
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second figure. Then run three steps and | § 


land in position of the third figure at the 
extreme left. Now repeat, using the left 
foot. 

A broad education in dancing gives us 
almost every movement of which the human 
body is capable. Naturally it produces an 
all-around development that insures the 
artistic symmetry the world has long as- 
sociated with dancers. But every girl can 
have this same perfection of form if she is 
willing to practice and develop her body 


| 
| 


along these lines. After all, dancing is so | 
much fun it isn’t a hardship to make it a | 


part of our daily program. 


Indoor Gardens 


(Continued from page 19) 

dens, only some peat moss, some earth, peb- 
bles for drainage and some charcoal, stones, 
shells or clinkers and, of course, plants and 
seeds are needed. For the more elaborate 
gardens, with stone walls, terraces, ponds 
and waterfalls, either plaster of Paris or 
cement will be required. As your interest 
grows you will think of a great many other 
things to add to the garden. The materials— 
stones, sand, earth, peat moss, cement, fiber, 
twigs, seeds and tiny figures and houses— 
may be kept in tin cans in large enough 
quantities for several gardens. 

A word or two about laying the garden 
foundation. Of course, a dish with holes in 
the bottom for drainage is best. When 
building a garden in an ordinary holeless 
bowl or pan, make provisions for drainage 
by putting in a generous layer of pebbles. 
Sprinkle these with charcoal to keep the 
earth sweet. Then add the soil. The earth 
that comes around the plant will usually 
be suitable. Ferns need bog moss and earth, 
bulbs require gravel and fiber, and cactus, 
sandy soils. 

The next step is to plan the garden. 
Most indoor gardens are patterned after 
those made by the Japanese, but I find it 
is more fun to plan my own. So far I have 
used only plants—usually one tall plant 
surrounded by low plants at the top of a 
mound placed at one side. The mountain 
is flanked by lower hills, covered with moss 
vines and a few taller plants. A path lined 


with pebbles descends into a valley. You | 


can see this in the picture on page nineteen. 
After you (Continued on page 40) 





} 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Daisy is now the most 
popular girl in school 
... yet she used to be sickly and dull 


AST year Daisy hardly went to a single 

party. Always had something the mat- 

ter —colds, headaches, or just generally 

out-of-sorts. You’d never know she was 
alive, except for seeing her in class. 


But this term, Daisy’s starting off with a 
bang. Not a girl in class can make her take 
second place now! Peppy, happy, smiling 
all the time. Listen to the “Hellos” that 
greet her on every side! 


She made up her mind to conquer the 
sniffles and little aches and pains that were 
making her so unattractive, spoiling her 
naturally sunny disposition... Here’s how 
she did it! Observed just a few simple, 
sensible rules. Made a point of washing 
hands often, always before meals—with 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


Lifebuoy removes not only dirt—but 
germs, as well! And thus helps safeguard 
health. Practically everything you touch 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


carries germs. The Life Extension Institute 
tells us that 27 germ diseases may be 
spread by hands, 


Guards complexions, too 
Lifebuoy’s rich, searching lather is just as 
kind to your face. It purifies pores— helps 
keep skin healthy and aglow. Prevents 
embarrassing body odor, too. And its clean 
scent, that vanishes as you rinse— tells 
you Lifebuoy protects. 


How to remember 
Keep your health and spirits in top form. 
Wash hands often. To help you remember, 
send for the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart for 
your bathroom. Keep tabs on yourself. 
Soon washing with Lifebuoy will become 
a pleasant habit. 


Mail coupon below for FREE Lifebuoy 
Wash-Up Chart and trial-size cake of 
Lifebuoy Soap. 











LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 339, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-Up” Chart and a trial 


cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Name 





Address 





City... State 
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T SEEMS to me that the books offered 

to you for September show tendencies 
which have not been nearly so much in 
evidence before. Of course there is that old 
saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun—a saying to which I have always found 
it difficult to subscribe. Perhaps you will 
remember the old fairy-tale about the blue 
rose, demanded by the Chinese Emperor's 
daughter as the price of her hand in mar- 
riage. The first suitor brought a fragile 
teacup, on which a blue rose was so ex- 
quisitely painted that more than one court- 
ier tried to brush it aside in order to ex- 
amine the cup. The Princess, however, 
missed the rose’s fragrance and declined 
to accept it. The second brought an arti- 
ficial rose carved out of precious blue jade, 
so wrought that it was the marvel of the 
court and so cunningly scented that none 
could detect its fragrance from that of the 
living flower. The Princess, however, 
though exclaiming over its beauty, sighed 
for the silken texture of the natural rose. 
One night as she sat musing in her garden, 
there came to her from the distance, a 
song. As the singer drew nearer, he threw 
over the garden wall a rose. Catching it 
eagerly, the Princess declared that here, at 
last, was the blue rose. Her ladies-in-waiting 
saw nothing but a rose, looking, perhaps, 
blue-white in the moonlight, but an ordin- 
ary white rose, in their eyes. But to the 
Princess it was blue as the sky, and sending 
for the singer, she declared determinedly 
that she would have none other for her 
husband. 

Now perhaps the tendencies which I 
note in the books this month are not any 
newer than that rose was blue. But although 
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my interest in them is not as sentimental as 
was the Princess’s in her rose, and although 
there is no radiant Chinese moonlight to 
help it along, still, to me, the appeal of 
the books is different, newer, than it has 
been heretofore. 

The first thing I note is that the authors 
who are writing especially for girls, and 
the books which are offered by experienced 
people as of especial interest to girls, show 
a tendency to treat in great detail the events 
of early childhood. Of course there have 
been many books dealing with this subject, 
from Barrie's Peter Pan and Hudson's Little 
Boy Lost to Barbara Follett’s Eepersip and 
Richard Hughes’ Innocent Voyage. But they 
have come along only occasionally. This 
month we have three of them. 

There is The Mango Tree, by Margaret 
Hamilton (Century), and I am impatient to 
know what you think about this unusual and 
skillful record of the first ten years or so of 
a little English girl brought up in South 
Africa. She would have been a very lonely 
little girl if it hadn’t been for the mango 
tree, into whose branches she climbed when 
her incredibly strict mother used the hair- 
brush too unbearably upon her shrinking 
body. But in the mango tree she created for 
herself a world of playmates, who did not 
crush her with the ridicule and cruelty she 
experienced at school and elsewhere. Chief 
among these was Mrs. Brooks, who under- 
stood her perfectly and gave her wise 
counsel. Then there was Spotted Leaf, and 
the dainty Wind-whispers, the last-named 
encountered in the swaying leaves of a tea 
rose during a storm. She had some uproar- 
iously funny experiences, which she didn’t 
find particularly funny when they occurred, 
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New 
Book 
Trails 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


only when she looks back upon them to 
write the book. Occasionally, her point of 
view reminds us of that of Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm or of Sara Crewe—two 
other lonely girls who also found their own 
refuges. But their experiences make stories, 
and there is no story interest in The Mango 
Tree. 

The same thing is true of A Mile of 
Freedom, by Helen Train Hilles (Mac- 
millan). Just as the heroine of The Mango 
Tree was devoted to the beautiful African 
countryside, so were Twig, Jock, Ricky and 
Bumps in love with their home near Bar 
Harbor. Their summer is a most realistic 
one; we can feel the bayberry bushes yield 
underneath our heels, and scent the heady 
Maine breezes. It is also full of amusing 
incidents and funny dialogue, but if you 
ask me “What happens?” I am at rather 
a loss to answer you. We grope our way 
through the baggage car and are as crest- 
fallen as are Ricky and Jock when we find 
that Oscar the monkey has been perfectly 
happy away from home influence; if we 
have ever had French governesses, we find 
them personified in Mademoiselle; if we 
have ever had entries in horse-shows, we 
share the family pride in little Bumps and 
her pony; the thirteen-year-old girls will 
recognize in Twig a sort of composite photo- 
graph. In such incidents and descriptions, 
lies the interest of A Mile of Freedom, 
but not in any sustained story. 

And once again we find that Nancy, by 
Mildred Wasson (Harper) is, likewise, a 
set of interesting incidents, this time in the 
life of a fifteen-year-old girl. Nancy is at- 
tractive, especially to boys, unselfish, im- 
petuous and clever. Her conversation and 
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point of view are thoroughly up-to-date, 
and if we met her at the circus or at the 
country club, we could pick her out at 
once. To be sure, the thing which troubles 
Nancy has been the basis for countless fairy 
tales, only this time it is a threatened step- 
father and not a stepmother who seems to 
cloud her otherwise happy life. How he 
wins her devotion in place of her rebellion 
is the underlying theme of such story as 
there is, and though we suspect him for a 
time of resorting to every bribe, from his 
Rolls-Royce car to his Club luncheon, in 
order to accomplish this, he proves so 
understanding in the end that we are forced 
finally to the conclusion that all’s fair in 
courting. 

The second group of books exemplifies 
another of the “new” tendencies which 
seem to me so apparent in this batch, and 
that is, an unusually graphic treatment of 
familiar subjects. What Time Is It? and 
Black on White, by M. Ilin (Lippincott) 
have a wonderful clarity. The first is an 
account of the development of clocks, the 
second, the story of books. There are all 
sorts of sharp little touches, of apt anec- 
dotes, of illustrations in just the right places, 
which bring home forcefully the points the 
author wishes to make. Old New York for 
Young New Yorkers, by Caroline D. Em- 
erson (Dutton) also has this quality of 
clarity. In any history we may find accounts 
of the early Dutch settlers in New York, of 
the succession of Dutch and English gov- 
ernors which convulsed the busy island, of 
the Revolutionary battles fought in its 
neighborhood, just. as we might go to the 
encyclopedia and look up clocks and print- 
ing. But here is a book which gives new 
significance to the bronze tablet on upper 
Broadway, to the marvelous new bridge 
which we call so glibly Washington Bridge, 
to St. Nicholas Avenue down which march- 
ed the captured American troops. At first 
we find the intrusion of the sea-gulls, whose 
chatterings and investigations supervise the 
history, rather irritating. But as the book 
progresses, we like the feeling which their 
fluttering wings constantly impress upon 
us—that our New York is an island and not 
alone a “metropolis.” 

Another famous island close to New 
York is treated this month in a real story— 
Mysterious Mansions, by Mary Dickerson 
Donahey (Doubleday, Doran). Welfare 
Island, lying at New York’s very elbow, is 
the city’s dumping ground for those un- 
fortunates who have absolutely no other 
home. A melancholy place for a story? Not 
at all. Thirteen-year-old Hattie finds every 
day there full of interest. Her father is 
keeper of supplies, living in a stone house 
whose foundations have been quarried by 
the prisoners of the Island. Hattie, coming 
there from a small town, is fascinated by 
the grotesque types of people. She is so 
alive and so busy that she unerringly finds 
their good points instead of being shocked 
and depressed by the troubles which have 
sent them there. Besides, she has a special 
mystery to solve—Mrs. Ellington, the mys- 
terious recluse of her own little town, has 
asked her help in unraveling the mystery, 
and has given her a lovely silver necklace 
as a clue. In all the excitement of her novel 
surroundings, she never for a moment for- 
gets her quest. We must confess, however, 
that although the quest is interesting, it is 
Hattie herself, close kin to Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm and to the plucky red- 
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headed superintendent of Dear Enemy, 
whose warmth and wit make the story what 
it is. 

Before going to the third proof that 
writers for girls are blazing fresh and in- 
teresting trails, there are two fine historical 
tales which perform the invaluable service 
of making history throb with interest. One 
is The Secret Empire, by Henry W. Patter- 
son (Coward McCann). There is one idea 
which seems to fascinate the writers of. 
historical tales, and on which ‘they ring 
endless changes. It is that of a search for 
someone dear to the hero, just as, in pirate 
stories, the search for treasure is, nine times 
out of ten, the motif. In’ the case of de 
Launay, hero of The Secret Empire, the 
search is made for his father, who has left 
his son in the little cottage by the forest 
of Fontainebleau and joined La Salle in his 
expedition to “New France,” as Canada was 
then called. Somewhere among its pines 
and warring Indians and hostile English, 
Pierre de Launay has become separated 
from his beloved commander, La Salle; and 
sixteen-year-old Jean, heedless of the dan- 
gers and privations involved in the search, 
resolves to find him. His travels introduce 
him to the Count de Frontenac, that in- 
trepid governor of all New France, whose 
presence even today is felt by visitors to 
Quebec, and to Count Respignac, whose 
craft and deceit nearly succeed in making a 
traitor of Jean. A sinister figure, the White 
Wolf of the North, stalks through the tale, 
but even his power cannot prevent the 
happy reunion, finally, of Jean and his 
father. Voices from the Dust, by Jeffer, 
Farnol (Little, Brown) gives us, in ro- 
mantic and unfailingly interesting form, 
proof of the relationship of one period to 
another, and of the belief that strong loves 
and hatreds persist throughout the ages. 
Thus when Metellus, the Roman centurion, 
carries off beautiful barbarian Fraya, it 
seems to Miles and Heloise, who meet in 
England centuries later, that, without con- 
sciously knowing of that sad romance, 
their own will be the richer for its tragic 
ending. Jeffery Farnol’s tales may be trust- 
ed to be full of clashing action, of unfailing 
romance, of an identification of his char- 
acters with whatever period his wide his- 
torical knowledge chooses to present. In 
this book he ranges over many, and we are 
instantly at home in Smithfield where the 
flames of many martyrdoms light up a 
fearful page of history, in the presence 
of bluff King Hal, or at the sad execution 
of Charles Stuart. Stirring and tender love- 
scenes flow lavishly from his pen, always 
glowing, always in perfect taste. 

In The Fun of It, by Amelia Earhart 
(Brewer, Warren & Putnam and Junior 
Literary Guild) and in Magic Portholes, 
by Helen Follett (Macmillan and Junior 
Literary Guild), we note what seems to us 
the third and last proof of a different ap- 
proach to books for growing girls of all 
ages. Though Amelia Earhart is a national 
heroine, her book shows genuine uncon- 
sciousness of that fact, and an utter ab- 
sorption in her work. Moreover, absorbed 
though she is, she does not take it too 
seriously; she does not concentrate so in- | 
tensely upon her “‘life-work” that she can- 
not, at any moment, turn it into a different, 





though a related, channel. She sets at nought 
the idea of the single-track mind and of the 
inspirational urge which bids us develop 
one leading (Continued on page 40) 
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Outdoor fun 
ealis for 


erisp cereals 





NO DOUBT you are making the 
most of the summer vacation 
that remains. Baseball, swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing crowd 
the days. 


Outdoor fun calls for abun- 
dant energy—and crisp cereals 
are rich in that. For instance, 
you get 100 calories of energy 
from a cup and a quarter of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, not 
counting the milk and sugar. 


Enjoy Kellogg’s with fruits 
or sweetened with honey. Fine 
for breakfast, lunch, supper. 


Take Kellogg’s on camping 
trips, hikes, picnics. Always 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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h POPULAR 
\ Mm£very Troop 


The most popular knife in the Girl 
Scouts is the ULSTER Official 
Girl Scout Knife. You'll see it 
handed around from girl to 
girl whenever camp is made. 
Every Girl Scout should 
carry an ULSTER Off- 

cial Knife in the field. It 












Be sure to . ° * 
apeeity is your own knife with 
ULSTER the tools you need 


when you buy 

a knife. If your 

local store can- 
not supply you. 
order the ULSTER 

Knife from the G. 
8S. Equipment de- 
partment. 


Yee’ (% 


Girl Scout Knife 


OWICHT DIVINE & SONS,INC., ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


most and_ the 
gleaming quality 
which makes it 
worthy of the 
official Seal. 

















EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
MEMBER 


This Stationery 
Can Be Yours! 


HIS is a corner of the smart stationery 

that can be yours—twenty-five sheets and 
twenty-five envelopes of fine white linen bond 
with the Earn-Your-Own Club insignia im- 
printed in a vivid blue. All you have to do 
is get one new subscriber to the AMERICAN 
Girt! So get busy and send in this coupon. 





Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Here is $1.50 for a new subscriber: 


Be TI 00a on sss cv ccecneccsosceteosinectvicessvncnsconsccssenensesantasenese 


I I Biss, ances vcasenasisabonislalesestbiininsnpiccsoanvactonnse , 


City schagicarhnigh iaindliae teendtiniidiaieli PR iciccsciovssscaitteabe 


A TOG ecinactsahessteneninsidolaicap ponenitnbereensdenviboeansencitnionien 
My address is 
a , sienpistioiied, Ma cpietainstinmenninnee 
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Three New Book Trails 


(Continued from page 39) 
interest at the expense of all the others 
if we are desirous of achieving success 
there. The book is not written in a literary 
or mannered style, neither is it exactly 
“chatty’’ or magazine writing. It has a mat- 
ter-of-fact and original appeal, and it makes 
flying for women as much a matter of 
course as swimming or horseback riding. 
Magic Portholes might, as easily as Miss 
Earhart’s story, have been made a heroine- 
tale. Mrs. Follett, being the mother of Bar- 
bara, whose book of some years ago— 
Eepersip—we remember as one of few books 
written by a child which was worthy of 
publication, might have made her book far 
more of a literary travel-record and far less 
interesting than it is. The title is a splendid 
one, especially aided, as it is, by a most 
beautiful jacket, end-papers and_illustra- 
tions. Indeed the lovely dress of the book 


Indoor 


(Continued from page 37) 

tried out with success one or two of 
the simpler gardens, you may plan one 
with a cement wall and pond. The wall, 
built of tiny stones and cement obtained 
from the hardware stores, separates the gar- 
den into two parts. The cement should be 
mixed with a little sand in an old dish 
and dampened with just enough water so 
it can be easily worked. To build the wall, 
put a dab of cement on the bottom of the 
dish, press a stone in this. Continue until 
the wall is of the desired height and width 
for that particular garden. Use an old 
knife to smooth off the wall and to remove 
excess cement. The final result will be quite 
professional looking. 

When the wall is dry, the dish on one 
side of it may be filled in with earth on 
which may be placed a tiny Japanese house 
surrounded with trees, and a lawn. On the 
other side of the wall, you may put water 
for a tiny pond. A path leads from the 
house to the pond with tiny water plants 
growing along its edges. A miniature crane 
or other water bird may be added for 
decoration. All sorts of little figures can 
be bought at the five-and-ten cent store. 

Picket fences for your gardens may be 
built of twigs cut about an inch and a half 
long and sharpened at both ends. Rail 
fences may also be used. Many other ideas 
for attractive gardens will occur to you as 
you work. 

The best sources of plants for your gar- 
dens, as I have already said, are the woods, 
the fields, the brookside. The plants must 
be small—tiny ferns gathered from mossy 
logs or chinks in the rocks, seedling trees, 
clumps of moss, short sprigs of partridge 
vines with their red berries, wintergreen, 
gold thread leaves, twinflower vines, bits 
of lichen and liverwort—the possibilities 
are endless. 

Carrot tops, planted in water, not only 
make fine feathery trees for indoor gardens 
but are lovely in hanging glass bowls and 
also make very satisfactory cover plants for 
a window box. Pineapple tops will also 
grow in water. A pair of these in bowls 
make very smart and modern-looking table 


seems to be a compensation, if any were 
needed, for the unpretentious, often diffi- 
cult conditions under which this mother 
and daughter invested their portholes with 
the magic of their own vivid perceptions. 
They traveled under any and every condi- 
tion, but what remains in our minds, con- 
trary to many other vagabonding travel- 
books, is the varied glow of tropical skies, 
the pictures of indolent natives with their 
unfailing head-burdens, the glorious suc- 
cession of islands, and even the intricacies 
of what makes the wheels go round. We 
meet interesting people, too, here and there, 
but there is an impersonal feeling that the 
place is the thing, so to speak. Such a 
book is a keen stimulus to those who are 
not themselves able to peer through even 
the common or garden variety of porthole, 
and who may consider themselves fortunate 
to secure such inspired guidance. 


Gardens 


decorations, either used by themselves or 
combined with other things. Here, too, 
there are numerous possibilities. 

Seeds may also be used in the dish gar- 
dens. A grapefruit or an orange seed stuck 
down into the earth will soon develop into 
a very satisfactory miniature tree. At the 
moment I am growing a marvelous plant 
from the big seed from an alligator pear. 
Just put the seed in a jelly glass and keep 
the glass filled with water. In about a fort- 
night the seed will sprout and the plant 
come bursting out. One of my most sat- 
isfactory and decorative gardens was a 
shallow oblong dish sown with mustard 
seed. You would never believe, unless you 
tried it, how lovely this was and it is ex- 
tremely simple to prepare. Other small seeds 
are also useful. 

When you have your woodsy gardens 
well under way, you may start out with 
bulb gardens so that they also will be ready 
for Christmas. It’s not a bit too early for 
them. 

In a few days now I am going to fill 
a shallow pan with fiber and earth, and 
plant crocus bulbs, and when the crocuses 
begin to peep up, then I shall sow grass 
seed, and pretend I have a lawn dotted 
with crocuses. Don’t you think it will be 
lovely ? 

I must also do something with the lily 
of the valley, which should make unusually 
attractive gardens. 

At the moment I am starting on a water 
garden, which is shown at the extreme 
right in the illustration at the beginning 
of this article. It is really just another name 
for an aquarium, with the fish left out. 
For this I am using bladder plants or water 
hyacinth, a little water lettuce, and a feath- 
ery water plant of which I do not know the 
name. 

If you live near a brook or swamp, why 
not invest in a ten cent aquarium, put 
some clean sand, pebbles and shells in the 
bottom, add a plant or two taken from the 
edge of the brook, and see what an in- 
teresting garden you will have with very 
little effort and expense and what a great 
source of pleasure it will be to you! 
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Always Trust 
Your Luck 


(Continued from page 14) 
which formed a pattern her mind had al- 


ready recorded, but something was missing. | 
She closed the door gently, shoved it to | 


see that it was firmly latched and hurried 
along the corridor. But as she ran up the 
stairway, her sketchbook under her arm, 


she remembered what was missing. The | 


Ottawa label had been sponged off. There 
was a darker spot on the leather where it 


had been. 


At the entrance to the lounge the color 


and light and music burst on her like a 
shower of thrown confetti. Figures whirled 
and swayed to the music, the room was a 
shifting patchwork of bright color. Cynthia 
passed behind the row of chairs at the end 
of the dance floor and skirted the room to 
where, in a remote corner behind an empty 
card table, she could be comfortably incon- 
spicuous, yet have a good view of the 
dancers. She leafed through her sketchbook, 
found some blank pages and began to 
work. 

Between encores the couples paused, 
chatted, applauded. That “scarecrow” with 
his whitened face and clay pipe—Cynthia 


got him with a few strokes of the pencil, | 


then Miss Mitchall’s rapt expression as she 
gazed into her partner's face, radiant, un- 


conscious of her new attractiveness. Oh | 


darn! The music had started again. 

A middle-aged man sat alone, not far 
from Cynthia. She frowned, trying to re- 
member where she had seen him before. 
Surely she knew by sight everyone on ship- 
board, surely she would have remembered 
that beak-like nose, that thin-lipped, narrow 
mouth ? 

She made a few strokes with her pencil 
on the blank page of her sketchbook, then, 
noting how still her unconscious model 
sat, became absorbed in the portrait. Not 
a good face, but a strong one. The brows 
were as heavy as her pencil could etch, the 
graying hair at the temples disappeared 
beneath the tightly drawn edge of a stock- 


ing cap, and the long chin dipped into a | 


wide pierrot ruff. The costume was that 
of a harlequin and had probably been 
rented from the ship’s barber, who car- 


ried a stock of fancy costumes for such | 


parties. 

Cynthia, absorbed in her sketch, worked 
rapidly—the claw-like hand that had reach- 
ed up to pull away the ruff, the long white 
scar just showing at the side of the chin— 
not an old scar, she thought, for it was 
still pink at the edges. 

Perhaps it was that his attention had 
wandered from the dancers or perhaps it 


was a sudden sense of being watched, but | 
the man turned quickly in his seat and sent | 


such a glare of enmity at the astonished 
Cynthia that she started and dropped her 
book. When she emerged from groping be- 


neath the table her model had disappeared. | 
He must have moved very quickly, for he | 


was already slipping through the door. 
Cynthia shook herself. That man certainly 
didn’t like artists! 

It was after midnight when she tiptoed 
into the cabin. Miss Mitchall was already 
asleep. Her tall green hat and the long cape 
were neatly disposed on the couch beneath 
the window. She. (Continued on page 42) 
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Always Trust Your Luck 


(Continued from page 41) 
was still asleep when Cynthia dressed si- 
lently next morning, when she left for 
breakfast. The dining salon was almost de- 
serted. Nearly everyone seemed to be sleep- 
ing late or breakfasting in bed. 

“My last day on shipboard,” thought 
Cynthia a little mournfully. What to do to 
stretch it out to its full length? She decided 
to spend the morning on deck, sketching, 
the afternoon in the lounge with a book, 
or perhaps a game of deck tennis with 
Stasia. But in the middle of the morning a 
thunder shower drove everyone indoors and 
Cynthia found Stasia and her father over 
coffee and toast in the lounge. 

“This is Dad’s second breakfast and my 
first,” announced Stasia.‘* Have some coffee?” 

Cynthia declined the coffee. “I was up 
with the larks, or at least the seagulls,” she 
said. “Do you mind if I sketch you while 
you eat? I've wanted to get you all week.” 
But what she really wanted was Mr. Car- 
ruthers, with his rugged beak of a nose, 
his thin, slightly curling mouth. In fact, 
she became so intent on her sketch that she 
forgot she was supposed to be drawing 
Stasia till the tall girl laughed. 

“Dad, she’s found you more beautiful 
than I am!” 

“What, what? That so?” Mr. Carruthers 
had been the ideal model, absolutely un- 
conscious of Cynthia’s flying pencil. It 
seemed only fair, however, to show him 
the drawing when it was finished. 

“And this is my roommate. Look, Stasia, 
I got her last night when she was dancing 
with the Hungarian.” 

Stasia murmured, “Wish I could draw 
like that.” 

Mr. Carruthers, too, seemed impressed. 
“Good work, young lady,” he nodded. 

Stasia was turning the leaves slowly, mak- 
ing here and there a comment, Mr. Car- 
ruthers looking over her shoulder. Suddenly 
he stopped her with a large forefinger on 
one page. 

“Who is this? Where did you sketch 
him?” he asked. 

Cynthia leaned across the table. ‘Oh, that 
man? Isn’t it a wicked face? I wish you 
could have seen—’’ 

But Mr. Carruthers was impatient. He 
took the book from Stasia. “Tell me about 
this. When did you sketch this? Last night? 
And what was this, part of the costume? 
Makeup?” 

“No,” Cynthia laughed. “It was a bad 
scar, a fairly new one, for it was still pink 
and raw-looking. I think he 
had tried to cover it with that 
harlequin ruff, but when he 
grew warm he forgot about it, 
and pushed the ruff away from 
his face.” 

Mr. Carruthers had already 
pushed the little electric bell 
with an insistent finger. Before 
the hurrying steward had 
reached the table Mr. Car- 
ruthers barked, “Ask Captain 
Wain if we can see him im- 
mediately in his office, and 
tell the purser to join us 
there.” Then he turned to 
Cynthia. “I'd like you to come 
along and tell Captain Wain 


what you just told me. And may we borrow 
your sketchbook for an hour or two?” 

Puzzled and excited, Cynthia followed 
Stasia and her father out of the lounge, 
down the corridor towards the captain's 
office. Captain Wain was a plump little 
man with a ruddy complexion that had 
weathered many storms, white walrus whisk- 
ers and a blue uniform with lots of glit- 
tering buttons. Behind him stood the purser 
whom Cynthia already knew, a lean, hatchet- 
faced man, with small sharp eyes and an 
apologetic manner. 

Mr. Carruthers held the door for the 
two girls, then closed it firmly behind him 
and plunged immediately into his subject. 

“It's this matter of Goncourt,” he stated 
and opened Cynthia’s sketchbook where 
his thumb had been keeping the place. “I 
want you two to see this.” 

The captain leaned to look at the por- 
trait of the man in the ruff, and passed 
it to the purser with no comment save a 
brief ‘“Mmumph!” 

The purser examined it somewhat longer. 
“Miss Wanstead made this?” he asked. 

Cynthia, bewildered, explained when and 
where she had made the sketch and, ques- 
tioned further, explained about the scar. 

“He really had such a scar? It wasn't 
grease paint or whatever it is you use.” 

Cynthia shook her head. It was, she told 
them, exactly as she had drawn it. She 
didn’t have any reason to make it up. 

Mr. Carruthers sat down, waved the 
others to chairs. “Might we,” he suggested, 
“see Goncourt’s passport again?” 

Yes, the purser would bring it. He seemed 
glad to get away. Stasia, who had quietly 
watched all this, now said, “Don’t you think 
it would be a good plan, Dad, if we told 
Cynthia what this is all about?” At her 
father’s nod of assent she explained: 

“Dad is owner of this steamship line, 
you see, and the night we sailed from New 
York the head of the Police Department 
came down to see us off. He had come, he 
said, especially to get track of a man with 
a scar on his face. It was then late in the 
evening, you see, and most of the passengers 
were on board, but the purser examined all 
passports for a man with a scar like that. 
It was said to be very conspicuous, and the 
men at the gate watched all other passengers 
who came in after that. But they decided 
that no such man was on board.” 

“He’s wanted by the police?” asked 
Cynthia, feeling very much like a murder 
mystery tale. “Why? What has he done?” 





Rus: I have nothing to do today. 
Dus: But in that case, how will you know when you're through? 


“They want him for smuggling—in—” 

“Here is the passport.” The purser, re- 
turning, had a little blue book, not a dark 
red one, such as Cynthia knew, in his 
hand. He passed the book to the captain 
who glanced at it briefly, grunted non- 
committally and shoved it across to Mr. 
Carruthers. Stasia’s father compared the 
photograph to the face in Cynthia's sketch- 
book, but as one was in profile and the 
other full face, little could be gained from 
that. 

“Is this the man?” he asked Cynthia, 
indicating the passport photograph. 

Cynthia got up and came. around the desk. 
Passport in hand she moved to the window 
for a better light. As she examined the 
picture she was aware of the silent tense- 
ness behind her and suddenly had an idea 
of how important all this was—important 
to several people. She closed her eyes and 
tried to remember the face of the man she 
had sketched, not as she had drawn him, 
from the side, but as he had suddenly turned 
to gaze at her, full face under the dark 
frowning brows. Then she looked at the 
picture in her hand. It was very like. Still— 

“No, this isn’t the same man.” 

There was a little stir behind her. Mr. 
Carruthers frowned and drummed on the 
arm of his chair. “Be careful what you say,” 
he warned her, not unkindly. ‘Naturally 
we want to make an arrest if this really is 
Goncourt, as it would seem from your 
sketch. If it isn’t, we want to avoid any 
unpleasantness. By the way,” he added, 
“there is a reward offered for information 
leading to the arrest of this man.” 

Cynthia didn’t take that in for a moment. 
She had closed the passport, was looking 
at its cover. Turning she asked, “What 
cabin is this man in—the one I sketched?” 

The purser answered her. “He's in 376.” 

Cynthia’s cabin was 374! Right across the 
little corridor! Miss Mitchall had said— 
what had she said?—something about a 
Canadian accent. Then Cynthia remembered, 
and her mind, at the same time, took in 
Mr. Carruther’s recent remark. 

“I think Miss Mitchall might help us 
here,” she said. “Will you send for her?” 

The captain grunted an order to the 
purser and the moment the door closed be- 
hind him, Cynthia exploded her bomb. 
“Was this man from Ottawa, by any 
chance?” she asked innocently. 

The faces around her were almost laugh- 
ably surprised. “How did you know that?” 
snapped the captain suspiciously. 

Cynthia had suddenly re- 
membered the suitcase she had 
stumbled over, and the dark 
patch that showed some label 
had been removed from it. She 
told them about it. 

“You see,” she explained, 
“I'm accustomed to remember- 
ing shapes and colors of 
things, perhaps more than 
most people, because that is 
my job. There was an Ottawa 
paster on the suitcase and I 
remembered it because of its 
clever arrangement of colors.” 

Mr. Carruthers stopped her 
with a gesture. With a nod 
toward the captain he called a 
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steward and, stepping to the door, gave him 
an order in a low voice. Then he returned 
to the room. 

“Will you describe this label again, or 
could you draw it?” he asked. 

“I think it goes like this.” Cynthia took 
the pencil out of her pocket and made a 
little sketch on a blank page of her sketch- 
book. “It had an orange moon and a tower, 
rather medieval like this, dark blue against 
it. Then there was a jiggly border 
around—like this.” 

The steward was at the door again, some- 
thing in his hand. Mr. Carruthers rose and 
brought in a suitcase, not the black one, 
but a small, light airplane case. He turned 
it around so that all might see on it the 
Ottawa label, exactly as Cynthia had 
sketched it. “We were in Ottawa a few 
weeks ago,” he explained. “I thought we 
might take this as evidence.” But he was 
obviously worried over Cynthia’s remark 
about the passport photograph. 

Miss Mitchall entered and Mr. Carruthers 
explained the matter to her. She nodded 
her head in surprised agreement as each 
point was presented and “‘tut-tutted” mildly. 
Yes, she had heard the man’s voice. He 
had spoken with a distinctly Canadian ac- 
cent. She knew the accent because the chil- 
dren she had recently taught had had a 
Canadian uncle. “And it does, of course, 
seem strange that the man should always 
remain in his cabin,” she added. 

“But Miss Wanstead thinks that this 
passport, although it is the one Goncourt 
came in on, does not belong to the man 
she sketched,” Mr. Carruthers told her. 
“You've never seen him, have you?” 

Miss Mitchall, examining the photo- 
graph, shook her head. “But could this, 
perhaps, be a twin brother?” she hazarded 
doubtfully. “I once had a twin sister.” 
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The captain startled everyone by a 
mighty exclamation. “By cracky, I believe 
you've got it! Near enough to pass, but not 
the same man. The date on it a month back, 
after he got the gunshot wound!” 


“And to think it really was Goncourt 
and that he has lived right across from 
us all this week,”’ thrilled Miss Mitchall. 

Cynthia put her sketchbook into her 
suitcase, closed it, and knelt on it to squeeze 
it shut, then looked up, grinning. “Like an 
Edgar Wallace serial, wasn’t it? It seems 


he got the scar in Ottawa, where he had | 


been jewel smuggling, and the police of 
Ottawa wired the police of New York to 
look out for him. He had traveled on this 
line before. But that twin idea of yours 
was smart. I wonder—” she hesitated, “I 
wonder if you will do me a great favor?” 
She hoped Miss Mitchall wouldn't refuse. 
Stasia had told her it might be some weeks 
before the reward got through. 

“Why, of course, my dear. What is it?” 

“I wonder if you will take some of my 
money now, as an advance on half the re- 
ward. If I have too much in Paris, I’m 
liable to spend it on foolish things—hats 
and dresses, you see. Could you take a hun- 
dred now and let me send you the remain- 
der when it comes?” It had been arranged 
that the whole amount should be paid in 
Cynthia’s name for convenience. 





For a moment Cynthia was afraid the | 
other was going to refuse, but the little | 


governess smiled and nodded. Yes, she | 


knew how tempting Paris shops were, if 


you had money. She'd be glad to take it now. | 


Cynthia breathed a sigh of relief, snapped 
off the light and hauled herself into the up- 
per bunk. Paris tomorrow! But she wasn’t 


afraid of her luck any more. She'd proved | 


it would stand by her, even in mid-ocean. 


‘T Am a Girl Who—’ 


(Continued from page 25) 
in a beach chair reading, I was dimly aware 
of snatches of conversation somewhere near. 

“Who's that stunning woman?” 

“Must be a new arrival.” 

“Wears her clothes well.” 

“You couldn’t call her beautiful, either.’’ 

“No, but such distinction!” 

I was deep in a mystery story at the mo- 
ment and by the time I had come to and 
looked about for the lady under discussion 
she had vanished. Next evening on the 
veranda I was introduced to her. I'm dying 
to tell you her real name—she’s really 
famous—but suppose I call her Mrs. Selby? 

Well, Mrs. Selby was certainly something 
to get excited about. The worst of it is, from 
any description I might be able to give, 
you'd never get the idea of a woman who 
could set a whole hotel agog. Tall, slender, 
gray-green eyes, dark hair, thin face—that 
doesn’t sound unusual, does it? Her clothes 
—well, very simple. A little soft green 
chiffon thing with long trailing lines. As we 
chatted I studied her face. Features cer- 
tainly not beautiful; not even pretty. But 
lots of life and sparkle, and a certain some- 
thing—what was it? 

I asked Mrs. Payne the next day. She’s an 
old friend of Mother's, and the kind of 
wise and tolerant person you can talk to 
about anything and everything in the world. 

“What's the secret of Mrs. Selby’s charm?” 


I asked. “She'd be positively plain, if—” 

“It’s character, to begin with, my dear. 
All sorts of fine qualities that just shine 
out. You couldn’t find a more genuine per- 
son. Lots of brains, too—” 

“Brains don’t get a woman anywhere,” 
I interrupted rather rudely, but Mrs. Payne 
only grinned. 

“Perhaps raving beauties don’t need 
them,” she agreed, “but when you've got 
only an average amount of looks you need 
brains to figure out how to make the most 
of yourself. That’s what Mrs. Selby’s done. 
By being interested in things and people, 
and all that’s going on in this rather won- 
derful old world, she’s made herself thor- 
oughly interesting to everybody else. It 
takes a clever woman to do that. Of course, 
she has a flair for clothes. By the way, why 
don’t you get her to help you plan a smart 
costume for the big party on Saturday?” 

I knew what Mrs. Payne was getting at. 
She’s too keen a person not to realize that 
I might be one of those “problem” girls 
who need a bit of straightening out, and that 
Mrs. Selby might be good for me. My first 
impulse had been to dodge the costume 
party. I'd only look a frump, and who cared 
whether I went or not, anyway? But some- 
thing Mrs. Payne had said about “being so 
interested in things and people and all that’s 
going on in the world” stuck in my mind. 

“That's your (Continued on page 44) 
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“IT Am a Girl Who—’ 


(Continued from page 43) 
trouble, old girl,” I told myself. “You've 
been wasting a lot of precious time worrying 
about what people are thinking about you. 
Maybe they aren't thinking anything. Maybe 
they'd like you in spite of your none too 
classic features if you’d only give them half 
a chance.” 

So I buttonholed Mrs. Selby. “Come along 
up to my room,” she said. “We'll look 
through my trunks. You and I are built 
much on the same lines—” 

“Same lines?’’ I gasped. 

She laughed. “Yes, tall and skinny.” 

“But you're not skinny,’”’ I protested. 
“You're lovely and slender and graceful. 
I'm just gawky and bony.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. “You're nice and 
lean and straight, and bones can be very 
interesting.” 

Could you resist a woman like that? And 
can you imagine what that bit of encourage- 
ment did to me? For a moment I had visions 
of the ugly duckling turning into a swan. 

“You know,” Mrs. Selby went on, “play- 
ing up to your so-called bad points is rather 
a clever idea. A Paris dressmaker told me 
that once, and I don’t mind confessing to 
you it’s saved me a lot of agony. I used to 
worry so much about being thin—it wasn’t 
so fashionable in those days—and I was 
forever urging Madame Louise to disguise 
my figure with lots of ruffles and paddings 
and complicated draperies. One day she 
flew into a frenzy. ‘Bah!’ she screamed, 
‘why will you not be yourself? Never will 
you have beautiful curves. Thin—you are 
distinctive—a type. This way you are a 
nothing!’ After that I gave up trying to 
look like somebody else and concentrated 
on being the stunningest model of myself 
I could turn out. Being yourself goes for 
more than clothes, too.” 

I can’t say I was a stunning model in the 
Spanish costume Mrs. Selby rigged up, and 
I didn’t lose my self-consciousness at the 
party, either. But there was a tiny spark of 
confidence down inside me somewhere. As 
the summer went along I saw a good deal 
of my new friend, and I began to make a 
business of going places and meeting people. 
Incidentally, I observed something very im- 


(Continued from page 24) 
I know Miss Ellen does. She'd feel safer.” 

But Kit was not looking at him. She was 
studying Major, who lay placidly by the 
scattered wood pile. 

“Mr. Will,’ she demanded suddenly, 
“was John Lopez really afraid of Major?” 

He winked at her and began to take 
off the dirty overalls. 

“Not so you'd notice it, Miss Katherine,” 
he said, ‘“‘and that’s all right, too—why 
should he be? He's trained him you see, 
from a puppy and brought him many a 
bone through that tunnel! It certainly was 
a good thing for Lopez that Major couldn't 
talk!” 

“Weren't you ever afraid, Mr. Will?” 
Kit persisted, for she had always liked Mr. 
Will, she realized now, and those revolver 
shots had made her afraid for him. 

He smiled at her and dusted off his 


portant and cheering—that even the beau- 
ties of this world have to make some effort 
if they want to be popular. 

Last autumn I came home with a high 
resolve to learn some parlor tricks and make 
myself as agreeable and useful a member 
of society as possible. You'll probably laugh 
when I tell you I joined a tap dancing class! 
It certainly took all my new-born courage 
to galumph around the floor during those 
first few lessons. But, wonder of wonders, 
when the stunt night program was being 
arranged, didn’t Miss Johnson, our in- 
structor, ask me to try an eccentric solo 
dance! 

“You have a fine sense of rhythm,” she 
said, “and you can do some awfully amusing 
things with those long arms and legs.” 

I was probably the most pleased person 
in the United States at that moment, and 
I think it was my first real triumph, for I 
said, “Yes, I'll do it,” with honest enthusi- 
asm. You should have seen the utter as- 
tonishment on the faces of the family when 
I invited them to see me perform. I can’t 
give a very accurate report of the occasion, 
because naturally I was scared to death at 
the last minute, and went through the 
routine in a kind of daze. But, from what 
Angy said, I guess it wasn’t too bad. 

I have a feeling that all this sounds very 
trivial, but perhaps some of you can realize 
what it meant after those lonesome, unhappy 
times I'd been having to feel that people 
were interested in something I could do. 

Then I began to polish up my bridge 
game, and when backgammon came along, 
I got to be quite a local authority. All the 
time I was making a sincere effort to study 
the things my friends were interested in— 
not only games and sports and fun—but 
books, and ideas and careers; in other words, 
to get out of myself and into the lives of 
other people. 

Last week something happened that cheer- 
ed me up a lot. In fact, it’s what made me 
bold enough to sit down and write this tale. 
We were all sitting around one evening talk- 
ing over summer plans. It’s a real problem 
for the family this year, because Father's 
business is a bit shaky, and we need to 
economize. I'd just decided to try to get 


Girl Wanted! 





hands, rusty from the old gold pieces that 
were to make possible her dearest dreams 
and keep good, faithful Ellen from all 
worry. 

“You don’t feel afraid when you're doing 
your job, Miss Katherine,” he said. “You 
know that yourself, I guess. You've got 
pluck and perseverance, and you keep your 


myself a job, and was wondering what on 
earth it would be, when Mrs. Blaine, one 
of our neighbors, dropped in. She has a 
beautiful summer place in Maine and usual- 
ly takes a dozen or more girls up there with 
her. Sort of a summer boarding school where 
you can study if you want to, or merely 
rest and exercise and play. 

“I was wondering,” began Mrs. Blaine, 
“what Gertrude’s plans for the summer 
are, and whether you'd consider letting her 
come up with me.” 

“I'd like nothing better,” said Mother, 
a bit ruefully, “but we've got to consider 
expenses carefully this year—” 

“So have I,’ laughed Mrs. Blaine, “and 
I'm really offering Gertrude a job. You see, 
I can’t afford to have a high salaried—what 
shall I call her—mistress of ceremonies— 
this season, so I want to try an experiment. 
I hope Gertrude won’t mind being the vic- 
tim. I want a handy person about who can 
organize games and sports and simple 
parties and generally look after the girls 
—keep them happy and amused. You might 
not think that would be necessary, but it's 
really an important part of our program. 
Gertrude strikes me as an all-around sort 
of person who understands people and sit- 
uations, and if she'd like to try it—” 

I was so genuinely overcome and pleased 
and grateful that I could scarcely utter a 
word. Me—who sat about in corners a year 
ago—being asked to do a job like that! I 
must have been making progress! 

I hope this doesn’t sound too terribly con- 
ceited—like a chapter in the “‘local-girl- 
makes-good” series. Because I haven’t made 
good yet, by any means. My excuse for 
writing it is that I think many girls go 
through the agonies I did, and they don’t 
often meet a Mrs. Selby who can give them 
a word of encouragement. I suppose our 
mothers and fathers are too close to us to 
see our problems, and it sometimes takes 
an outsider to straighten us out. I realize 
now that I was being pretty cowardly about 
a lot of things, and terribly egotistical. I 
was expecting the fairy godmother to come 
and shower gifts in my lap. But I know 
now that doesn’t often happen outside of 
fairy tales. 


head. I wouldn’t mind having you in my 
business, honest to goodness, I wouldn’t!” 


What has happened so far in this story 


Kit Chalmers, an orphan, has been 
brought up by her Uncle Ed and by Ellen, 
who was her nurse when she was very little. 
When Kit is sixteen years old Uncle Ed 
dies, leaving her a farmhouse at Hill View 
and seven hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
instead of the fortune she expected. 

Kit and Ellen go to live at Hill View, 
on the advice of Mr. Peterson, the family 
lawyer. Ellen gets work as a visiting day 
nurse at Hill View Hospital. In August 
Kit gets a job as office assistant in a branch 
of a mail order firm. One day she is sent 
to New York on an errand by Miss Smith 
and Mr. Will, her employers. She arrives 
back in Hill View much earlier than she 
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Magazines for 
all the 
| Family! 


, ; ay ; a a S'S 
five dollar bill, besides. While Kit is wait- tEADINe “TicTion — Ss } 
ing for the train she sees Miss Smith and eae. 
John Lopez driving past the station down ; 
the wood road toward her house, followed 


at some distance by another car driven by HERE is a magazine for every 
Mr. Will. 


Just then she happens to look at the bill e see #4 
Miss Smith put in her purse and discovers ly suited to each individual's needs and 


that it is a cigar coupon. She starts for | tastes! Father will enjoy The Red |===——--= 


h i ‘ 4 ‘ 
ome, and as she nears the house she is | Book or Collier’s on his commuting 
amazed to see Liza Lopez walk to the dis- 


used garbage pit, lift the cover and descend | trains to his busy office, Mother will spend many happy free 
into it. About five minutes later Mr. Will | hours with The Woman’s Home Companion or Good House- 
ae ae : “ ae pn go Pv keeping, Brother will rush to his copy of Boys’ Life or The 
be ae disappears into it! American Boy when he’s through with lessons and school, 
and Baby Brother and Sister will implore you to read to them out 
W hat Girl Scouts of their own magazine of stories and nursery rhymes, Child Life. Of 
course we haven't overlooked you and your reading needs, for we have 
Do at Camp included in our Clubbing Plan your own magazine that contains all the 
thrilling mystery and adventure stories, the helpful articles, the news 
and pictures that you like so well. For there are, in this Clubbing Plan, 


expected, and as she nears her house Liza | gree) 
Lopez, one of the neighbors, shouts at her 
that she thought she saw smoke coming | REDROOK 
from the farmhouse, and that she sent her 
husband and son over to see about it. The 
men come up the cellar stairs when they 
hear Liza shout, and Kit wonders uneasily 
how they got into the house. One of the 
men tells her that they found a window 
open, but a little later when Kit goes to 
look, she finds that every window in the 
house was fastened shut. 

The next morning Miss Smith sends Kit 

















member of your family, particular- 
































(Continued from page 29) 
But we didn’t fail in our duty and every- ¢ / 
body enjoyed the program we provided.” | magazines for all the family— 


May Flather Had a Gypsy Day 


Miriam Giffen of Washington, D. C. And— 
writes to us about Gypsy Day at Camp May 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 





Flather. 

“After rest hour on that bright, sunny 
day we all turned gypsies. We used our 
ties for sashes and bandannas, and many 
pairs of colored pajamas were to be seen. 
The councillors helped us turn into gypsies ! 
by making up our faces. for Y ourself i 

“We then took our unit tribe up to the 
green in front of the mess hall, where we 
played gypsy games and sang lots of pretty Through this Clubbing Plan you are offered combination sub- 
gypsy songs. The oldest unit, which is Unit 


scriptions of all sorts of magazines, all entertaining, informing and 


D, prepared the sy dinner. We all hiked ‘ : é 
on + pore th oe se tabi te eet. enjoyable—with THE AMERICAN GirL—at reduced prices (listed 
' 


“The grass was soft and a bright green. below). Notice the happy combinations and the attractive prices! 
We were surrounded by tall trees, which 
were enclosed by the mountains of the 


Shenandoah Valley. You can get THE AMERICAN GIRL with any of the 
“We had a good dinner and ended it following magazines at the special prices listed below 
with a big birthday cake for the girls who 
lately had had birthdays. When we got THE AMERICAN GIRL with 
back to camp we climbed up to our stone ‘ — P 
lodge, where we had moving pictures. One Vales You Puy Velae Yeu Pay 
of the men who was giving us the movies | American Boy . . . . $3.50 $3.00 Hygeia ...... . $400 $3.50 
sang and played some songs on his guitar | American Magazine . . 4.00 3.75 Me «cece es OE 2.00 
for us. Then we ended Gypsy Day by our | Boys’Life . . ... . 3.50 3.00 Nature iio ud ute ees oe 3.75 
goodnight circle and taps.” Cemd tiffs ..... 49 3.75 Open Road for Boys . . 2.50 2.25 
Christian Herald . . . 3.50 3.00 The Parents’ Magazine . 3.50 oa 
’ . . 20! a 3.00 Pictorial Review . . . 2.50 . 
Doesn't This Dinner Sound Good? | Cosmopolitan»... 400 3.75 Red Book ..... 400 3.15 
Marion Barnes of Waterbury, Connecti- ” with Good Housekeeping 6.50 5.25 St. Nicholas ..... 4 . 
. S i ae ae 00 W ’s H 
cat writes to ut about a camp bangoct | pelinstor . .- . 258 200 Woman's Home ayaa 


“We had our banquet on the next to 
the last night at camp. Each girl found her 
place at the table by means of leaf-shaped » 
place cards. There were four speakers, each z H E A M E R I C A N G I R L 
representing a unit, (Continued on page 46) | 570 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 45) 

a toastmistress and a speaker representing 
the councillors. The toastmistress and four 
speakers sat at one table, while the council- 
lors and their representatives sat at another. 
The names of our units are Trail’s End, 
Sky High, Tip Top 
and Happy Hollow. 

‘“*The decorating 
was done by the 
Trail’s End girls and 
they also made candle 
holders from _ birch 
trees for the orange 
and green candles. 

“The menu con- 
sisted of olives, roast 
chicken and dressing, 
candied sweet pota- 
toes, corn on the cob, 
rolls, ice cream and 
lady fingers and nuts. 

“After dinner we 
had the speeches and 
then sang and had a 
gay time. Soon it was 
time to retire, so we 
had our goodnight 
circle.” 


They Hunted 
for Treasure 


Edna Wich of Cliff- 
side, New Jersey 
sends us her descrip- 
tion of a_ treasure 
hunt at Camp Wendy. 

“At breakfast one morning the coun- 
cillors told us we were to go on a treasure 
hunt that afternoon, and have our supper 
on the hunt. Some campers who wanted to 
pass their tests on laying a trail left right 
after lunch with the head councillor of our 
unit. When they returned, the rest of the 
campers went with them. Those campers 
who wanted to pass their test for follow- 
ing a trail could do so because there were 
signs to follow and notes along the way 
to give us our directions. 

“The first note was found in the mail- 
box telling us which way to go and from 
then on signs and other notes led us up hill 
and down dale, over fences and through a 
ploughed field. 

“Finally we found ourselves on a ledge 
and a note tied on a tree with Tinkerbell 
on it. We then knew we had reached our 
destination. We hunted around for our 
supper, which was our treasure, and a 
delicious one it was, too. We had ham- 
burgers, rolls and butter, lettuce, tomatoes, 
graham crackers, brown bread, bananas and 
toasted marshmallows. 

“Every unit was to have its campfire at 
the place where it had found its treasure, 
so we had ours on the picturesque ledge 
where we had avidly partaken of the eve- 
ning meal. 

“At campfire we sang some camp songs 
and had challenges. Later we had our good- 
night circle and taps.” 


This Camp Closed with a Banquet 


Helen Perez of New Orleans, Louisiana 
writes about a banquet they had at Camp 





THESE GIRL SCOUTS ARE USING COMFOR- 
TABLE PACK BASKETS THEY MADE THEM- 
SELVES AT CAMP COVINGTON, LOUISIANA 


Covington on the very last night of camp. 

“We have two tribes at camp, the 
Seminoles and the Iroquois. The banquet 
represented King Arthur's court and, of 
course, we were all knights of the Round 
Table. The Iroquois chieftain was King 
Arthur, while the 
Seminole chieftain was 
the queen. There were 
pages, knights, maids 
and ladies of the 
court. 

“Just after we were 
served, curtains were 
drawn, revealing Sir 
Launfal kneeling. 
While this tableau 
was being shown, a 
caroler walked around 
the hall singing Fol- 
low the Gleam. Toasts 
were drunk, and soon 
came another tableau. 
This one was about 
Elaine. There were 
two other tableaux 
which were the tour- 
nament, and King Ar- 
thur going to his 
grave. 

“When we reached 
the dessert course, 
presents were given 
to our camp director 
and our camp mother 
and dietitian. Also, a 
thanks badge was 
presented to one of 
our hard-working council members for her 
good efforts in making the party a success. 

“Afterward, we went down to the camp- 
fire, which was, of course, very soft and 
solemn, it being the last night. Beginners’ 
and swimmers’ buttons were presented. We 
then had a goodnight circle and most of us 
went to bed. However, some of us stayed 
up after taps for a party given to us be- 
cause of our hut having received the best 
inspection marks.” 


Did You Ever Have a Hobo Walk? 


Ludmila Vladikin of Long Island City, 
New York writes about a hike she went on 
at Camp Quidnunc. 

“One day at Camp Quidnunc some of the 
girls went to West Point, but the ones that 
didn’t, went on a hobo walk. I am sure 
that those of us who went on the walk 
had a better time 
than the rest. We 
got all dressed up as 
hobos and we had a 
lot of fun laughing 
at each other’s looks. 

“First we went a 
little way down the 
road where one 
councillor and a few 


of the girls served TAL 
us some soup. Then iW f 
they gave us a pass- 7 } AH | 


word and the direc- 
tion in which to 
go, and told us that 
we would get some 
more food at our 


—— se 


THESE ATTRACTIVE PIECES OF FURNITURE WERE MADE FROM NA- 
TIVE PINES AT THE BUTTE, MONTANA GIRL SCOUTS’ PIONEER CAMP 


destination. We followed the directions 
and came to some more girls who gave 
us a sandwich and a tomato. When we 
had finished they gave us another password 
and more directions. When we reached 
there we had another sandwich, and at the 
next place crackers and milk. After follow- 
ing the last set of directions we reached 
the end of our journey, where we had 
oranges and marshmallows, and where we 
dramatized songs.” 


Idaho Girl Scouts Are Pioneers 


What the Weiser, Idaho Girl Scouts did 
at their camp at Starkey Hot Springs, Idaho 
last June is told in the following letter 
by Mrs. R. B. Porter of Salt Lake City. 

“The campers were a very resourceful 
group, and knew how to get the most out of 
their native mountains. The pioneer group 
felled an aspen tree—a foot in diameter— 
and made a bridge across a stream. I think 
that bridge will be there when their grand- 
children are camping in those mountains. 

“The girls cooked by patrols and pre- 
pared all the meals—good ones, too—dur- 
ing the eight days in camp. They made a 
drain and wove a cover for it out of wil- 
lows, using lashings to make it secure, and 
made a good incinerator that worked. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Willard McDowell, 
who is the wife of a forester and knows a 
great deal about birds, the girls studied bird 
lore. They found wonderful material to 
work with because the mountains are alive 
with all species of birds.” 


A Way to Keep Cool 


A novel party is the one that Sarah Over- 
street of Norfolk, Virginia describes in her 
letter to us. 

“A Christmas Party at camp on July 
Fourth seems so unusual, doesn’t it? But 
we had just oodles of fun when we gave 
one at Camp Matoaka. 

“When reveille blew we all shouted 
“Merry Christmas’ and the same thing hap- 
pened at colors and breakfast! All day we 
sang Christmas songs such as Way Up 
North in the Land of Snow and Jingle Bells. 

“The Braves unit decorated the cabin for 
the glamorous occasion. And that night 
when we entered the cabin, festoons of gay 
colored crépe paper hung overhead. In a 
corner stood a darling, decorated Christmas 
tree and under it were banked our 


Christmas gifts. (Continued on page 48) 
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THE PRIVILEGE ( 
Is YOURS 


It is a distinct 
privilege to 
wear a Profi- 
ciency Badge 
which you have 
won through 
diligent effort and study. Your 
pride in it will be greatly in- 
creased when you wear a badge 
skilfully designed and beautiful- 
ly made by 


LION BROS. CO., INC, 


World’s largest 
Emblem manufacturers 
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| Leaodh and Urowr Sosut 


His Definition Her Darling 
TEACHER: Tom, The Funniest Joke I MOTHER (to teach- 


can you tell me what || Have Heard This Month er): Is my boy really 
a hypocrite is? trying? 

Tom: Yes, ma'am, TEACHER (earnest- 
it's a boy who comes ly): Very—Sent by 
back to school with Mary BUCHANAN, 
a smile on his face.— Fairmont, West Vir- 
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Sent by CATHERINE ginia. BALTIMORE, MD 

FAaSKA, Cleveland, ‘ Sold only through Girl Scout National 

Ohio. His Chance Equipment Headquarters, New York 

Gone 
She Improved It Such Philanthropy! CASH’S RARE ES 
“What's the mat- For Schoaband Traveling 

She was the kind of “Father, will you give me five ter, little boy?” SPECIAL CIVT! Vor o tmted 

woman who could be cents for a poor man outside crying?” | Ma's gone and Cubs Ceres Mea FARE Un 

relied upon to say the “Yes, son, here it is. You are a drowned all the kit- oom order. Be distinctive—Save 

wrong thing wherever very charitable little boy. What is he tens. . eee hes, Se eae 

she was. At a recent crying about?” Dear me! That's for positive identification at home 

dinner she turned to “He’s crying, ‘Fresh roasted. pea- too bad.” — ; 

her neighbor and nuts, five cents a bag!’""—Sent | Yep, she — boo- See your doctor or earito ws. 

said: by ELIZABETH FREEMAN, Pawtucket, || hoo—promised me 1 Peds: re pny 
“Doctor, can you || Rhode Island. |} could do it.”"—Sent —, or 6200 So. Gramercy Place. 

tell me who that ter- by BARBARA EVANS Los Cc Cal. 








rible-looking man is HALE, Cambridge, 
pases aesa?™ Send THE AMERICAN Girt your fun-\| Massachusetts. SBEA AD CRA Y T 


niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 




















ee a . « Interesting . . . Useful \ H. | 

1 —_, replied the address. A book will be awarded to every | Somethin oe Bead Co. at American importers 
medical man. “That is & ot nda Sew ad Beads, will be glad to help introduce 

ia girl whose joke is published in this space. | : : your camp onerous 
a * cage . on His Mind FREE Couneillors — Camp, Directors and 
ere was an awk- = aa 

ward pause while the Jimmy: Pa, will f 
woman racked her brain for something to you give me a good spanking right now? | wate © BEAD COMPANYAA 
say to cover up her embarrassment. The Pa: But why, Jimmy, why do you want 2S: _— 


doctor was enjoying her discomfiture. a spanking? BIG MONEY MAKER 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she stammered, Jimmy: Because I'm going swimming and NEWEST HIT in (HiT HIT tn 


blushing. “How silly of me not to have I don’t want to be thinking about it—Sent 
] seen the resemblance!”"—Sent by June by Lucite ALworTH, T)lertown, Missis- Suecaneaie-aese a onus aumeee 


Doney, Portland, Oregon. sip pi. Glassette, an exciusive richly beautiful material of watered 


| Son { magniicent pal in multi-colored cra 
jons Oo} in in mu 
raised 
He Deserved It 
“Yes,” said the bumptious young man, 


yon and 
T+! metallic effects—EACH with a TISSUE Lil LINED 
VELOPE. ‘OU SOc—SELLS For $1.00. Free 


7 Water Street Det. 24 weed 
































“I'm a thought-reader. I can tell exactly 
what a person is thinking.” 
“In that case,” said the elderly man, “I Do You Need 
beg your pardon.”—Sent by MARTHA Rau, 
pe : . . | . 
Kirkwood, Missouri. | Troop Equipment? 
i Just as Good 
~$ Exhibit “A” HEN you go back to troop meet- 
S\ \ : AUNTIE: I see you like to tide on your ings this fall, be sure that you 
‘ in uncle’s knee pretty well; don’t you? are fully equipped, if you want to 
4 ‘NEPHEW: Not bad—I had a ride on a : PO ie. 
the enjoy Girl Scouting to the fullest. You 
. real donkey yesterday.—Sent by FRANCES om O68 Wie Siem te. Lt 
. RipPETO, Hollywood, California. F 
( Evidence _ pore Betty Brooks tell you how! 
! 
Too Bad! Welee'te 
HusBaNpb (going into butcher shop): 
Have you any rabbits that you can sell me? Op Lapy: If you really want work, Betty Brooks 
BUTCHER: No, but we have some nice my dear fellow, Farmer Gray wants a right 
sausage. ___ hand man. THe AMERICAN GIRL 
HusBaNnb: Well, how can I tell my wife WANDERER: Jus’ my luck, lidy—I’m left- 
that I shot a sausage?—Sent by MaRJoRIE handed.—-Sent by FRANCES HELLAND, San 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
DarLING, South Haven, Michigan. Antonio, Texas. 
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(Continued from page 46) 
The night before we had drawn names 
and were to give such woodsy presents 
as whisk brooms made of pine needles, 
etc. 

“A Christmas play was presented by a 
group of campers. It represented a crowd of 
children going to Santa Claus’s workshop. 
Rosy-faced old Santa and his wife welcomed 
the small guests warmly and told them to 
have a sightseeing trip through the shop. 
But he also informed them not to touch the 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


mysterious looking book on the table. As 
soon as jolly Santa had left, the children 
crept to the book and opened it, only to 
find all their names written on the list of 
bad kiddies. Santa came in and told them 
he would not bring them a single toy. The 
children left tearfully. The campers all 
roared with delight. After Christmas carols, 
the Santa of the play, with his jolly smile, 
gave us our precious gifts. 

“Taps came only too soon and many 
campers made it known that they had never 
spent a more joyful Christmas than this 
one at Matoaka on the Fourth.” 


“The Council Fire” Announces 


The October issue of The Council Fire, 
the international Guide and Girl Scout 
paper, will be a conference number. Annual 
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subscribers will receive the number in the 
usual way, and will not be charged extra 
for it. The fee is forty cents for one year 
and eighty cents for two years. For readers 
who do not subscribe, the price of the 
single conference number will be twenty 
cents, since it is an unusually large issue. 
Those who send in their subscriptions now 
will receive the October issue. Address The 
Council Fire, National Headquarters, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Checks 
should be made payable to Girl Scouts, 
Inc. 


Epitor’s Note: Now is the time to send 
us accounts of interesting camping events, 
if you want to see your camp represented 
in next year’s camp issues of THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL. We are always glad to receive 
camp pictures, too, for use in the magazine. 


New Neckwear for School 


(Continued from page 15) 
made of points of gingham in checks of 
the two sizes. They are faced with lawn 
and attached to a bias binding that folds 
under around the wrist. 

This style is also attractive when made 
of piqué in two shades, such as maize and 
écru, white and any of the pastel shades 
or, to be a little more venturesome, white 
and red. It suggests a way to use bits of 
left-over materials you'll find in the sew- 
ing basket. 

And, of course, you'll want at least one 
bib, just for the fun of wearing it. They 
are very youthful, and are worked out in- 
terestingly in so many different styles. They 
are worn over the dress, as you know, and 
are held together at the back with baby 
pins, a button, or streamers tied in a 
bow. The ones shown at the bottom of 
page fifteen are of fine wale piqué, faced 
with lawn. One is decorated with eyelets, 
the other with unusual blue buttons. Some 
of the piqué bibs are edged with inch-wide 
Irish crochet lace or with narrow filet lace. 
Others are decorated with the wearer's name 
or monogram embroidered at the lower left 
side. For example, one I saw had the name 
“Betty” outlined in red stem stitch, in an 
exact reproduction of the girl’s own hand- 
writing. Bibs for dress wear are often made 
of crépe de Chine, trimmed with fagoting 
or Irish crochet lace. 

Here are directions for making a bib, 
if you'd like to try your hand. One-half 
yard of piqué will make three bibs. First 
cut the paper pattern, then lay it on the 
piqué, the length of the pattern running 
lengthwise on the piqué, in order that the 
little ribs of the piqué may run up and 
down on the bib. Next, cut a lining of 
lawn by the same pattern. Baste the two 
together, with the right side of the piqué 
facing the lawn, stitch around, leaving 
an inch or so open at the left side, through 
which to turn the bib right side out. This 
opening is later finished by hand. Now you 
are ready to decorate your bib in any man- 
ner you wish. What could be simpler or 
more effective! 

For sports wear a neckerchief set made 
from a bright-hued handkerchief is gay and 





easy to make. One twenty-five cent linen 
handkerchief of average size—twelve inches 
square—makes both the collar and cuffs. 
I saw a lovely set in bright navy and white, 
with rippling stripes 
of blue and striking 
white dots. Naturally, 
you should choose 
a color to harmonize 
with the dress on 
which the set is to be 
worn. Red and white 
is a popular combi- 
nation and may be 
worn on navy blue, 
white or black. Brown 
and green, or brown 
and yellow are smart 
with dark brown 
dresses. There are all 
sorts of attractive col- 
or combinations, and 
your own particular 
color scheme that 
suits you best will 
doubtless occur to 
you soon enough. A 
white _ handkerchief 
with an initial would 
be dainty and clever, 
using the initial on 
the left lapel. 

To make the neck- 
erchief set, fold the 
four corners of the 
handkerchief over, so 
the points are in the 
center of the hand- 
kerchief, and crease 
them along the fold. 
Cut on the crease and 
bind the raw edges ~ 
with bias binding. 
The rolled edge of the 
handkerchief supplies 
the finish for the out- 
side edges of the set. 
One handkerchief cor- 
ner makes each cuff, 
and two are tucked in 
at the V neck of the 
dress in lapel fashion. 








og 


IT IS EASY TO MAKE NECKWEAR ACcorD- fall are 
ING TO THESE EASY-TO-FOLLOW PATTERNS 


The wise girl chooses her neckwear 
according to her personality. The jolly, 
round-faced girl will bring out her best fea- 
tures with V necks. If she goes in for bibs 
they should be cut to 
a V at the neck and 
have squared-off edges 
instead of rounded 
ones. Whereas, the 
gitl with an oval or 
rather pointed face will 
find round collars and 
a closely fitted neck- 
line most flattering. 
A few of us have faces 
that are inclined to 
be square and should 
avoid square necks. 
The very tall girl can 
wear those wide, pu- 
ritanical collars beau- 
tifully. 

But, let’s not let 
the choice of style be- 
come a burden to us, 
for after all, almost 
every girl is lovely in 
almost any style of 
the new tailored neck- 
wear. 

So write to me and 
let me send a shop- 
ping list telling you 
where you may buy 
the neckwear shown 
on page fifteen. Or 
better still, a set of 
easy-to-make patterns 
for the gayest sort of 
neckwear may be 
bought from Ameri- 
Pt can Girl Patterns, 200 

ai Fifth Avenue, New 
: York, N. Y. You will 

all be interested in 
the new fashion ser- 


‘Ai vice appearing for 
< the 
this 


first time in 

issue. Several 
pretty fashions for 
shown on 


page twenty. 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE increase in postage rates in the 

United States, which was forecast in this 
column in July, actually went into effect on 
July sixth. When the Olympic Games post- 
age stamps were placed on sale at Los An- 
geles, the two denominations were three 
cents and five cents. On July sixteenth the 
permanent three-cent postage stamp bearing 
the Stuart portrait of 


George Washington ‘y ~ 
made its first appear- 5 
ance, and by this time é 
all of you have seen $ 
it. The stamp is print- 3 


ed in purple ink. 

Early in August the . 
United States Ship v 
Akron was scheduled 
to make a tactical train- 
ing flight in connection 
with the maneuvers of 
the United States fleet. 
For the second time in 
her naval service, she has 
carried mail. The post- 
master at Lakehurst was 
furnished with a very at- 
tractive cachet for use on all mail that 
was carried in the Akron on this flight. 

On August tenth the steamship Manhat- 
tan, the largest ship ever built in the United 
States, sailed from New York on its maiden 
voyage to Hamburg, Germany. To com- 
memorate this voyage, the Post Office De- 
partment authorized the use of a special 
cachet on all mail matter carried in the ship. 
Thinking that some of the readers of this 
column might want covers for their collec- 
tion carried in the Akron flight and the 
Manhattan voyage, your stamp editor ar- 
ranged to secure a few of these covers and 
will send you one of each event for twenty 
cents apiece. 

On August sixth, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land was made a point of call on the air 
mail route operating between New York 
and Boston, and the postmaster at Provi- 
dence applied a special cachet to all first 
flight mail. 

We may soon expect to see some new air 
mail postage stamps in the United States. 
When postage rates were increased in July, 
air mail rates also went up and the new 
rates almost certainly call for the issuance 
of an eight-cent and thirteen-cent air mail 
stamp. I believe the Post Office Department 
will issue these soon. 

One of the most attractive sets of stamps 
given to us by Canada made its appearance 
in July. The set is known as the Imperial 
Economic Conference issue and we are able 
to show you illustrations of the three stamps 
here. The three-cent stamp, printed in car- 
mine, shows a profile portrait of King 
George which is almost identical with the 





portrait now being used for the stamps of 
Great Britain. The portrait of the Prince of 
Wales on the five-cent blue has been very 
well treated in a silhouette oval. This stamp 
is one of the neatest we have ever seen. The 
thirteen-cent stamp of the series is a large 
pictorial printed in apple green, and shows 
a symbolical figure seated between the two 
hemispheres on which 
the British Empire has 
been emphasized by 
dark shading. 

At the same time 
that these three stamps 
went on sale, Canada 
also placed on sale a 
new surcharged air 
mail stamp. This is 

really a surcharge of the 
1930 air mail stamp and 
in addition to the new 
value which appears twice 
on the stamp, the words 
“Ottawa Conference 
1932” appear in two lines. 
The surcharge has been 
done in blue. If you 
would like to have the four Canadian stamps 
mentioned here this month, your stamp 
editor will send them to you for thirty- 
nine cents. The stamps are all unused. 

Belgium has been very active in the is- 
suance of new postage stamps lately. One 
recent set consists of six different values in 
two designs for the lower values of regular 
postage. The stamps are of the regular small 
format. Probably one of the most interest- 
ing sets of stamps that Belgium has ever 
issued has just made its appearance. The 
stamps are in honor of Cardinal Désire 
Joseph Mercier, who was born in 1851 and 
died in 1926. The complete series consists 
of nine different values, all of which have 
been very carefully engraved. 

Latvia. Another set of semi-postal stamps 
has again appeared in this country. The sur- 
tax which will be collected from the sale of 
these stamps will go to the Latvian Reserve 
Army. The new set, which is for air post 
duty, consists of three imperforate triangles 
and three perforate triangles. They are the 
same size as the regular triangle air post set, 
but the design has been modified to incorpo- 
rate an eagle with outspread wings in the 
central space and the oak-leaf insignia of 
the army above the numerals. The stamps are 
bicolored and make an attractive series. The 
denominations are: ten shilling, dark green 
and light green; fifteen shilling, red and 
gray, and twenty-five shilling, blue and gray. 
We are told that only a limited number of 
each set has been printed. 

We learn that Vatican City will have a 
new issue of postage stamps sometime later 
this year. 
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Illustrated Album & Collection, 12¢ 


Send 10c (coin), 2c stamp for Viking Album. Place 
for nearly 1000 stamps, Size 5% x 8, Free STAMPS 
& CLUB PIN. 
PACKET SPECIALS 

1000 all diff. 80c, 100 diff. 10c, 1000 mixed 25c, 2 
NYASSA TRIANGLES, l0c; 15 Egypt, 10 Persia, 20 
Turkey, 20 Japan, 25 Russia, 20 Liechtenstein, 10c 
each, 6 for 50c. App’ls Sent. 


ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
New Canaan, 


1 This best offer in- 
for Se! cludes” xe “ise 
British New Guinea % Dt 
mala triangle (3) wy Abyssinia 
stamp, value (4) packet 

African KE, ses) big illus- 
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PILGRIM STAMP CO. Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 
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ship atemoe. and pac! ay Bosma 4, Tere 5 
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Y Black Star Co., Box 265-G, Evanston, III. 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
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oO Giuba, Andorra, 5S 


re 
Vatican (P< Eritres, ete.. 
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Dept. 10V Conn. 
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SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
3025-a Spaulding Ave.. Baltimore. Md. 


/FREE—Canada (15 Var. 


2e and 8c 








for new appli- 
cant of my lc, 


approvals, and also my 50% discount. 

CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 

P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadeiphia, Penna. 

STAMP COLLECTION 
FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, etc.,—All free 





| to approval applicants. 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7e. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1933 cat. & premium, $2.30! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G9) W. Springfield, Mass. 





50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, walior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stamp Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


(as Mustrated). and our big p-—t of 87 
different including rag, 5 € 
u Morocco e.. 


ebanon, Pre 
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ts. 
Co. 
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Monumental 
Arlington P.O., Baltimore, Md. 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 


Denutitel Labuan (showing tree-climbing monkey) value 20c, is 











luded in « Country” packet from Congo, Kenya and Uganda, 
Mozamb! ue Co., Nyssalend. Owe lior, Moroceo, Grenada, ete. with no 
common included. All for only 5c to approval applicants. 


PHILIP C, RIPPEL, 1126-31ist Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


NORTH POLE AIR MAILI 


Searce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundsen's Polar 
Heyy as illustrated, also a queer Salvador D1 AMOND- 
SHAPED stamp, and packet from Mauritania, Victoria, 
non, Queensland, etc. all for only 5c to approval ap- 
te 











J. A. GRILL, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md, 


439& countries list free! Have you the rare ones 
Pkg. 10c each: 5 Azerbaijan, 6 S. Russia, 
3 Cook Is.,3 Niue, mint, 20 Dutch Indies, 25 New 
Zealand, etc., used, all diff. 1000 hinges 8c plus postage. 
Paul N. Gerlach, 1826 W. Minnesota, Indianapolis, Ind. 








ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
fstamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
Hyderabad, Gold Coast, British Colonials, Malay 
i States, South Americans. Don’t delay! Don't 
. #2, wait! This whopping packet free for 5c postage. 
== GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 








150 DIFF 12c; Pkt. Birds & Beasts 15c ; Great Leaders 
© 25c; 8. America 5c; All4 PKTS. 50c ; 1000 
WORLD arAars $1.00; 50 Diff. U. S. 25¢; 50 Diff. Canada 
30c; BARGAIN PKTS. Asia, Brazil, China. Egypt, Norway, 
Sweden, 15c me B & K STAMP CO., NEWVILLE, PA. 
FREE FREE FREE World's Tiniest Triangle for 
sending 10c for 110 different stamps, and ask- 
ing for our approvals. 1000 ee 25c; 1000 Diff., 75c; 50 
U. 8. 15c; 1200 Hinges 
WINEHOLT, Bor ‘ss, Woodbine, Pa. 


FIGHTING SHIPS old and new. 3 Italy Royal 
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SIMMONS STAMP COMPANY, HORTON, MICH. 





TRIANGLE STAMP and 15 other beauties 

on to applicants for approvals beginning 

t % cent. No German. Liberal premiums. 

DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 


DIFFERENT CANADA 
95 » approval applicants. Lists ~~ -10 
Toledo Stamp Company, Toledo, c 
Send For New Bargain Price List 
W. J. GRANT, 1817—64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


MABEL CLELAND. 
She is a _ favorite 
AMERICAN GIRL 
author whose new 
serial begins in this 
issue. She wrote The 
Mystery at Shady- 
lawn which all our 
readers liked so much 
when it appeared in 
the magazine. Miss Cleland—who is really 
Mrs. Kenneth Widdemer—spends as much 
time as she can with her husband at their 
Adirondack camp which adjoins the camp 
of Mr. Widdemer’s sister, Margaret Wid- 
demer, well-known poet and novelist. Her 
favorite sports, Miss Cleland says, are snow- 
shoeing and ice-boating in winter and arch- 
ery in summer. When she is not in the 
Adirondacks she lives in New York. The 
bright eyes looking over her shoulder in the 
picture belong to Susie, her beautiful black 
cat. 





ERICK BERRY. We 
meet Miss Berry in 
her role of author, al- | 
though she is an il- | 
lustrator as well. The © 
Cynthia stories grew | 
out of Miss Berry’s 
discussions of art 
schools with her 
friend, Ruth King, 
whose illustrations ap- 
pear with the story in this issue. Many of 
the incidents in these stories are true. “As 
Allena Champlin,” writes Miss Berry, “I 
was born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and my grandparents built clipper ships, 
out of Rhode Island. I like to go places on 
ships myself and have traveled in more 
than a score of countries from Africa to 
Central America and have flown over most 
of the countries in Europe. I got the name 
Erick Berry from a nickname given me at 
art school. I have illustrated about fifty 
books, nearly all for young people, and now 
work with my husband, Herbert Best, on 
his books for boys and his detective stories. 
I have a tall son who also wants to be an 
artist.” 





MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY. Neigh- 
bors in the Woods is Mrs. Donahey’s first 
AMERICAN GiRL story, although she has 
written for boys, girls and adults. “I always 
wanted to write, ever since I can remember,” 
writes Mrs. Donahey, “but never could 
decide whether I wanted to be like Louisa 
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M. Alcott or George 
Sand! I started like 
the latter, for my first 
story was a passion- 
ate love tale called 
Cupid’s Caprices 
which I wrote at the 
age of ten or eleven, 
copied on my uncle’s 
sermon paper, and 
sent to the family 
ideal of literature, the Aflantic Monthly. 
They returned it! Was I hurt—dismayed— 
discouraged? Not at all. I was pure mad. 
But I must have had my career changed 
right then for though the first stories I did 
sell, when I was twenty, were adult stories, 
a managing editor said a little later, ‘And 
you are to run the children’s page and write 


a story each week,’ and though I rebelled I 
did it. And that is the work I've stuck to.” 


MARGUERITE de ANGELI. Many of you 
remember the charming illustrations she has 
done for THE AMERICAN GirL. Her new 
ones for The Laughing Princess are, we 
think, the nicest of all. Although the mother 
of five children, Mrs. de Angeli has found 
time to do illustrations for several books 
and juvenile and adult magazines. She is an 
amateur gardener as , 
well as an artist. She 
always liked to sketch, 
she says, but she did 
n’t go in seriously fo 
art until she had tried 
various other careers, 
singing among them. 
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Coca-Cola 
will bring you . 
the pause that refreshes | 


And its appetizing taste makes it a natural 
partner of good things to eat. Thus ice- 
cold Coca-Cola brings sociability to the 


fountain and hospitality to the home... As ’ COCA-COLA CO., 
566 PLUMST.,N.W., 


Does Entertaining pope 


a further contribution to home hospitality, Selstesn Wok 
Coca-Cola offers a wonderful new book by Send foe thio book coder, Fh nersngnensmerestee we oe 
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‘2 : ; d mailing) for which send me 
a famous author. It tells you how to enter- ~ ideas for social occasions , a a 
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: : 5 trations... Use the coupon i ee $ 
You'll be delighted if you send fora copy. *tighe. rg 
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Buy Coca-Cola in bottles at food dealers to serve at home 
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ALL FREE... under the Libby Thrift Plan 


EALLY, girls, it’s a marvelous way 

to get your Scout outfit ... these 
and over 250 other items .. . easily, 
pleasantly, without spending a cent! 


The only thing you do is save the blue and 
white labels from Libby’s Evaporated Milk and 
send them to us. We’ll redeem them for all offi- 
cial equipment, except restricted insignia. 


Send for our new premium catalogue, today. 
In it, you'll find listed loads of the things you 
want. And, with it, you'll receive a certificate 
worth ten labels, free. 


This gives you a good head start on a label 
collection that will grow by leaps and bounds, 
when you enlist the help of friends and neigh- 
bors in your game of thrift, the Libby Plan. 


It’s certain that many of them already know 
Libby’s Milk and use it often—so they'll gladly 
give you the labels. 


For Libby’s is one of the foremost brands on 


the market. Ideal in infant feeding, doctors say. 
Safe, pure, double-rich milk for every home use 
—sold by grocers everywhere! 


Mail the coupon, right now, and get the new 
Libby premium catalogue, with your certificate 
good for ten free labels! 


Pick out the equipment you're going to have. 
Start saving labels for it. And, in almost no 


time at all, it will be your very own! 
Letty 
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MAIL THIS VALUABLE 
COUPON NOW! 


Lh 
Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-11, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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